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BY A GRAVE. 


Father, father, here I linger ; 
Years have passed since last I came 
Thus to trace, with faltering finger, 
On this stone your vanished name ; 
That dear name—what dear lips told it 
Ouce—that name now named by none 
Bat by those—how few !—who hold it 
Dear as I, your lonely son. 


Father, father, I am yearning 
That long-vanished form to see, 
That face that is but returning 
Din, as in a dream to me; 
Few the years that dear face blessed me, 
Ere it awed my childish sight, 
Father, no more to caress me, 
From its coffin, caim and white. 


Then bat as a child 1 wept you; 
Deeply as a child’s heart can, 

In ita love my child’s heart kept you, 
But no more than now I'm man. 

Not as much! Oh early pined for, 
Fatker, o'er whose grave I bow, 

See, with tears these eyes are blind for 
Those dear eyes that see me now. 


Yes, that see me; oh, but dearer, 
But more loved as years depart, 
Has not death but drawn us nearer, 
Ever closer, heart to heart! 
Stull amid day's thoughts, night’s dreaming, 
I have seemed to fee] you near, 
Guiding, guarding, to my seeming, 
Me, your child, who mourn you here. 


Yes, while bere your dost is sleeping, 
Oh, pure soul, these lips would kiss! 

You are in some far world keeping 
Watch o’er those you loved in this; 

Still my evil thoughts controlling, 
Joying in my earthly joy, 

I have felt you, grief consoling, 
Warning, strengthening me, your boy. 


Oh, from empty space before me, 
Father, dear, that you might start! 
Might now bend that dear face o'er me, 

Aud lock love into my heart! 
But not to these eyes, while living, 
Shall that blessed Jost look come; 
No more words to mine are giving 
Those loved lips for ever dumb. 


Shall I not hereafter know you, 
Ob, my father, yet again ! 

Yes, to these eyes death shall show you 
When [ leave life’s joy and pain ; 

With the bliss of those long parted, 
Ob, how cherished, oh, how sweet, 

1s the thought that then giad-hearted, 
Father, father, we shall meet. 

t# The late Duke of Queensbury, lean- 
ing over the balcovy of his besutiful villa at 
Richmond, where every pleasure was col- 
‘ected which wealth could purchase or luxury 
devise, followed with his eyes the majestic 
Thames, winding through groves and build- 
ings of various lovelinesa, and exclaimed, 
“Ob that wearisome river! it will never 
Cease runnivg, running, and I so tired of it?” 
—~Remains of Mra RB. Trench. 


_ G3 It is not easy to understand wiy pub- 
M¢ Singers suould have any objecuon to en- 
cores. Is not every encure a gain? 





t@™ No one learns to think by getting 
rales for thinking, but by getting materials 
sor thought, 





VERVER’S PRIDE. 


BY MRA. HENRY WOOD, 
Avcrnor or “Tue Cnanninos,” “East 
Lrwxs,” “Tas Eant’'s Hern,” 

“A Live's Secagr,” Erc. 

(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1862, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 

trict of Pennsylvania ] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


BROTHER JARRUM. 

By the light of a single tallow candle which 
flared aloft on a shelf in Peckaby's shop, con- 
secrated in more prosperous days to wares, 
but bare now, a large collected assemblage 
was regarding cach other, with looks of eager 
interest. Tnere could not have been less 
than thirty present, al] crammed together in 
that little space of a few feet square. The 
first comers had taken their seats on the 
counters; the others stood as they could. 
Two or three men, just returned from their 
day's labor were there; but the crowd was 
chiefly composed of the weaker sex. 

The attention of these people was concen- 
trated on a little man who faced them, lean- 
ing against the wall at the back of the shop, 
and holding forth in a loud, persuasive tone. 
If you object to the term “holding forth,” 
you must blame Mra. Duff: it is borrowed 
from her. She informed us, you may remem- 
ber, that the stranger who met, and appeared 
te avoid Lionel Verner, was no other than a 
“missionary from Jerusalem,” taken with an 
anxiety for the eouls of Deerham, and about 
to do what he could to convert them—*“ Bro- 
ther Jarrum.” 

Brother Jarrum had entered upon his work, 
conjointly with his entry upon Peckaby’'s 
spare room. He held nightly meetings in 
Peckaby’s shop, and the news of his fame 
was spreading. Women of all ages flocked 
in to hear him—you know how impression- 
able they have the character of being. A 
sprinkling of men followed out of curiosity, 
of idleness, or from propensity to ridicule. 
Had Brother Jarrum proved to be a real 
missionary from Jerusalem—though, so far 
as my knowledge goes, such messengers from 
that city are not common—genuinely desi- 
rous of converting them from wrath to grace, 
I tear his audience would, after the first 
night or two, have fallen off considerably. 
This missionary, however, contrived both to 
keep his audience and to increase it; his pro- 
mises partaking more of the mundane nature 
than do such promises in general. In point 
of fact, Brother Jarrum was an elder from a 
place that he was pleased to term “ New Je- 
rusalem :” in other words from the Salt Lake 
city. 

It has been the fate of certain spots of En 
gland, more so than of most other parts of 
the world, to be favored by periodical visits 
from these gentry. Deerham was now suffer- 
ing under the infliction, and Brother Jarrum 
was doing all that lay in his power to con- 
vert half its population into Mormon prose- 
lytes. His peculiar doctrines is of no conse- 
quence to tranacribe; but some of his pro- 
mises were so rich that it is a pity you should 
lose the treat of hearing them. They com- 
menced with—husbands to all, Old or young, 
married or single, each was safe to be made 
the wife of one of these favored prophets the 
instant she set foot in the new city. This of 
course was @ very grand thing for the women 
—as you may know if you have any expe- 
rience with them—especially fur those who 
were getiing on the shady side of forty, and 
had not changed their name. They, the wo- 
men, gathered together and pressed into 
Peckaby’s shop, and stared at Brother Jar- 
rum with eager eyes, and listened with strain- 
ed ears, only looking off him to cast admiring 
glances one tw another. 

“ Stars and snakes,” said Brother Jarrum, 
whose style of oratory was more peculiar 
than elegant, “ what flounders me is, that the 
whole lot of you Britishers don’t migrate of 
yourselves to the desired city—the promised 
land—the Zion on the mountains. You stop 
bere to pinch and toil and care, and quarrel 
one of another, and starve your children 
through having nothing to give ‘em, when 
you might go out there t ease, to love, to 
peace, to plenty. It's a charming city; what 
else should it be called the City of the Sainta 
for? The houses have shady verandars 
round ‘ew, wih sweet shrubs a-creeping up, 
and white posts and pillows to lean syainst, 
The bigger a household is, the more rooms it 
have got; not a lady there, if there was a 
hundred of ‘em in family, but what's got her 
own parlor and bedroom to herself, which 
bo stranger thinks of going in at without 
kien King for leaf. All round and about these 
bvuses s pro ‘active garuens, trees and flowers 
for ornament, and fruits and green stuff to 
eat. There's trees that they call coltm wood, 
and firs and locusts, and balsams, and pop- 
lars, and pines, and acacias, some of ‘em in 
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THE BIG SPRING AT TUSCUMBIA, ALABAMA. 


The above, engraved expressly for ese 


Poet, from the N. Y. Illustrated News, gives 


a view of a large and famous spring at Tu- | perhaps now is—in the possession of the 


cumbia, Ala., which place was recently 


| Union forces 





blossom. A family may live for nothing | 
upon the produce of their own ground, Ve- 
getables is to be had for the cutting; their 

own cows gives the milk—such milk and | 
butter as this poor place, Deerham, never , 
saw-—but the rich flavor’s imparted to ‘em 

from the fine quality of the grass; and fruit 

you might feed upon till you got a surfeit. | 
Grapes and peaches is al) a hanging in clus 
ters to the hand, only waiting to be plucked ! 
Stars! my mouth’s watering now at the 
thoughts of ‘em! I—” 

“ Please, sir, what did you aay the name of 
the place was again?” interrupted a female | 
voice. 

“ New Jerusalem,” replied Brother Jarrum. | 
“It's in the territory of Utah. On the maps | 
and on the roads, and for them that have not | 
awoke to the new light, it's called the Great 
Salt Lake City; but, for us favored saints, it’s | 
New Jerusalem. It’s Zion—it's Paradise— 
it’s anything beautiful you may like to call it. 
There's a ball-room in it.” 

This abrupt wind-up rather took some of 
the audience aback. A bal]-room! 

“A ball-room,” gravely repeated Brother 
Jarrum. “A public ball room not far from a 
hundred feet long; and we have a theatre for 
the acting of plays; and we go for rides in 
winter in sleighs. Ah! did you think it was | 
with us out there, as it is wita you in the old | 
country’ One's day's to be made up of labor, 
labor, labor; no interlude to it but starvation 
and the crying of children as can't get nursed | 
or fed! We like amusement; and we have 
it; dancing in particular. Our great prophet 
himself dauces: and all the apostles and | 
bishops dance. They dance themselves 
down.” 

The assemblage sat with open eyes. New 
wonders were revealed to them every mo- 
ment. Some of the younger legs grew reat 
less at the mental vision conjured up 

“It's part of our faith to dance,” continued | 
Brother Jarrom. “Why shouldn't we? 
Didn't David dance? Didn't Jephtha dance’ 
Didn't the prodigal son dance’ You'll all 
dance on to the last if youcome to us. Buch a 
thing as old legs is hardly known among u« 
As the favored climate makes the women’s 
faces beautiful, so it keeps the limbs from 
growing old. The ball-room is hung with 
green branches and flags: you might think it 
was a scene of trees lit with lamps; apd 


| sides the streets fur convenience 


you'd never tire of listening to the music, or | 


of looking at the supper-iable. Lt you could 
only see the suppers given, in a picture > 
night; it'ud spoil your sleep, and you'd not 
rest till you had started to partake of 
Ducks and turkeys, and oysters, and fowls, 
and fish, and meats, and custards, and pies, 


apd potatoes, and greens, and jellies, and 


| colfee and tea, and cake, and drinks, and #0 


many more things that you'd be tired only of 
hearing me say the names, There's abun- 
dance for al).” 

Some commotion amid Brother Jarrum's 
hearers, and a # und asof licking of lips, That 
supper account was # greattemptation. Had 
Brother Jarrum started then straight oll for 
the Salt Lake, the probability is that three 
perts of the room would have formed « tail 
alter him. 

“ What's the drinks?” inquired Jim Clark, 
the supper items imparting to his inside a cu 
rious feeling of emptiness. 

“ There's no Jack of drinks in the City of 
the Saints,” replied Brother Jarrum. “ Whis- 
key's plentiful. Have you beard of mint 
julep? That & delicious, Mint is one of the 
few productions aut common oul there, and 
we are learning ) make the julep with nage 
instead, You should see the plains of sage! 
It grows wild.” 

“And there’s ducks, you say?” 
Susan Peckaby. “It's convenient w bave 
sage in plenty where there's ducks,” 
she Ww the assembly in general. “ What a 
land it must be '” 

“A land that’s not to be ekalled! A land 
flowing with milk and honey!" rapturously 


observed 


wided 


| echoed Brother Jarram. “ Ducks is ip plenty, 


and sage grows as thick as nettles do here; 
you can't go out to the open country but you 
pat your foot upon it. Nature's generally in 
accordance with herself What should she 
give all them bushes of wild sage for, unless 
she gave ducks to match?" 

A problem that apyearcd indisputable to 
the minds of Brother Jarrum's 
They sincerely wishe| themselves in New 


listeners 


Jerusalem 

“ Through 
sparkling water, clear as crystal,’ continued 
Brother Jarrum. * You have only got to 
stoop down with a can on a hot summer's 
day, and take a drink of it. It runs on both 
folks step 


the streets runs a stream of 


| out of their houses and draw it up with no 
| trouble. You have not got to toil half-a mile 
to « spring of fresh water there! You'd 
never forget the silver lake at the base of 
Antelope Island, once you set eyes on It.” 

Several haggard eyes were lifted at this, 
“ Do silver grow there like the sage!" 

“T spoke metaphorical,” exclaimed Bro 
ther Jarrum. “ Would I deceive you? No. 
It's the Great Salt Lake, shines out like bur 
nished silver, and burste on the sight of the 
new pilgrims when they arrive in bands at 
the holy city—the emigrants from this land.” 

“some do arrive then, sir?” timidly ques 
tioned Dinah Roy 

“Bomel” indignantly responded Brother 
Jarrum. “ They are arriving continual, The 
very evening betore | left, a numerous com- 
pany arrived, It was just upon sunset. The 
clouds was all of rose color, tipped with pur 
ple and gold, and there lay the holy city at 
their feet in the lovely valley I told you of 


last night, with the lake of glittering silver 


in the distance. It is « sight for ‘em, | can 
tell you! The regular-built’ houses, enclosed 
ju their gardens and buildings, jike farm 


homestesds, and the inbabitants turning out 
with fiddles, to meet and welcome the travel 


lers Some of the pilgrims fainted with joy, 
some shouted; lots danced; and sabs and 
teare of delight burst from all, If the jour 


ney bad been # bi! Ve fatiyraing—what of thet, 
With that glorious scene at the end of it?” 
“ And you see this?’ 


in a somewhat douttful tove 
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Brother Jarrum caught the words, although 
they were spoken in an undertone. 

“And eo they are,” said he. “The cll- 
mate's of a nature that softens the faces, 
keeps folks in health, and stops ‘em from 
growing old. If you see two females in the 
street, one a saint's wife, the ‘tother a new 
arrival, you can always tell which ls which. 
The wife's got « slender waist, likes lady, 
with « delicate color in her face, and silky 
halr; the new comer’s tanned, and fat, and 
freckled, and clumsy. If you don’t believe 
me, you can ask them as have been there, 
There's something in the dress they wear, 
too, that sets ‘em off. No female goes out 
without a veil, which bangs down behind. 
They don't want to bide their pretty faces, 
not they.” 

Mary Green, a damsel of twenty, she who 
had previously apoken, really did possess a 
pretty face; and a rapturous vision came 
over her at this juncture, of beholding it 
shaded and set off by a white lace veil, as she 
had often seen Miss Decima Verner’s. 

“ Now, I can’t explain to you why it ls that 
the women in the city should be fair w the 
eye, or why the men don't seem to grow old,” 
resumed Brother Jarrum. “It | «, and 
that’s enough, People learned in such things 
might tell the cause; but I'm not learned in 
‘em. Some says it's the effect of the New 
Jerusalcm climate, some thinks it's the fruita 
of the happy and plentiful life we lead; my 
opinion ia, it's a mixture of both A man of 
sixty hardly looks forty, out there. It's a 
great favor!” 

One of the ill-doing Dawsons, who had 
pushe his way in at the shop-door in time 
to bear part of the lavished praise on New 
Jerusalem, interrupted at this juncture, 

“T aay, master, if this is as you're a-telling 
us, how i it that folks talk so agin he Mor 
mons? [| met a man io Heartburg once, who 
had been out there, and he couldn't way bad 
enough of ‘em.” 

“Soskes! but that's @ natural question of 
yours, apd I'm ylad to answer it,” replied 
Brother Jarrum, with a taking air of candor. 
our che tie, 
the Great 
and that's the 
It's 
spreads about uncredible re- 


their mouths 


© Those evil reports come frou 
There's another tribe living in 
Salt Lake clty bexides ours, 
Geutiles our name for ‘em 
thet 


we'd like t& 


Gentiles 
this set 
porta, and sow 
up 

Brother Jarrum probably intended to say 
uneaccredited,. He conunued, somewhat ve 
hemently 

“—To sow their mouths up with a needle 


and thread, aud let ‘em stopped suwed for 


ever. They are jealous of us; Unet's what it 
Wives, low, have left ‘em to 
espouse our Balint, at which they nagger 
The oulrageousest Ubings Unat ene 
mica’ tongues can be laid to, they say. Don't 
you ever believe ‘em; tt founders me to Laink 
as anybody can. Whoever wants see my 
credwatials, they are at their b ck and call 
Call tomorrow morning—in my room up 


taire--call any vther morning, and my certi 


cried a man, Davies, | ticates ts open Ww be looked at, with spectacles 


or without ‘em, sliened in full, at the Great 


“Tosee it with my two eyes,” anawered | salt Lake city, territory of Lush, by our pro 


Brother Jarrum “1 often see it. 
had pews in the cly that « train of new- 


We had | phet, Mr. Brigham Young, and two of uis 


couocillor:, testilyiag that Lam Elder Silas 


comers Was approaching, mostly English, and | Jarrum, and toatl my cussion over here is to 


we went 


vt to meet ‘em. Not one of ve! preach the 


ightto them as are al present 


saints, hardly, but was expecting some triend | aak ep in Carkness, and bring ‘em to the com- 


by it: a sister, or @ father, or & sweetheart, | muni'y 
may-be ; 
city. Prewentiy the train came in sight.” 


“ They have railroads there, then?" spoke 


} 


aman, Whe Was listening with caver interest. 
It was decent, civil, Grind. 

“Not yet; we shall have ‘em shortly, 
Brother Jarrum. “The train 


carriages, Vehicles of all 


mail 
consisted of 
and 


arts, arts; 


some rade mules, an | walking on 
They 
singing hymns. A short wayoff the boly city, 


it's the custom for the emigrants to make a 


some wert 


their lege vere all habited nlee ly, aad 


and away we hurried outside the | postur, I'm uot; and Lu 


Tmno im 
| you that the filee 
reports come froin them unbelieving Gen- 


! the Latter Day Sal a 


tiles, Lostead of uuindiag their own affurs, 
they pass their days na (ging at the sainta” 


“Why doa’t they tura. saints theirselves '" 


cried a voice, seusibly 

“ Because Salsa stops ‘em You lave 
heard of him, you khow. He's busy ew ry- 
where, as you ve been taught by your par- 


sons. I put my head inside of your « 
door, last Sunday night, while the serm « 
was going on, an! | neard your parson tell 
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Baten heed and tail of bed things od 
be Gilaup the Gentiles with proud —" 
and their eyes agaiaet ua No woade: 
ul pom im the world tareed Latter 
Day aad came over to us at New Jere 


“le servants allowed to dress in veils, out 
there!” demanded Mary Green, during « 
peuse of Brother Jarrum’s, sforded to the 
endience that they might sufficiently revolve 
the disinterested gener sity of the Latter Day 
Balint community. 

“Velle! Velis, and feathers, too, if they 
are so minded,” was Brother Jarrum's an- 
ewer; and it fell like « soothing sound on 
Mary Green's vain car, “ li's not many ser- 
vanta, though, that you'd find in New Jeru- 
mlem.” 

“ Ain't servants let go out to New Jeruse 
lem 1" quickly returned Mary Green, She 
was a servant herself, just now out of place, 
given to spend all her wages upon foery,and 
coming to grief perpetwally with ber mis 
Wesees upon the score. 

“Many of ‘em goes out,” was the satisfac: 
tory reply of Brother Jarrum. “ But servants 
bere are pol servants there, Who'd be a eer. 
vant if she could be a missle? Wouldn't a 
handsome young female prefer to be her mas 
ter’s wife than to be bis servant?” 

Mary Green giggled; the question had 
been pointedly put to her 

“If a female servant chooses to remain a 
e@rvant, in course she can,” Brother Jerrum 
reeumed. “And precious long wages she'd 
ge, eighty pound a year 

A movement of surprise amid the au- 
dieoce, Brother Jarrum went on 

“Tean't say | have knowed many as have 
Mopped servants even at thet high rate of 
pay. My memory won't charge me with one. 
They have married and settled, and so have 
secured for themselves paradise.” 

This might be taken as a delicate hint that 
the married state, generally, deserved that 
happy tite Bome of the experiences of 
those present however, rather tended w a 
corn! ite lems satiefactory one, and there 
arose some murmuring Brother Jarrum cx 
plaine! 

“ Women lenot married with us for time, 
but for eternity—ns | tried to beat into you 
last night (nce the wife of a salat, their 
entrance into paradise is safe and certals 
We have not gota old maid among us—not 
@ single old maid.” 

The sensation that this information cansed, 
I'll leave you to judge; considering that 
Deerhsem was famous for old maids, and that 
several were present 

“No old maids and no widders,” 
Brother Jarrum, wiping his forehead, which 
was becoming moist with the heat of argu 
ment. “ We have respect to our Women, we 
have, and like to make ‘em comfortable" 

* But if their husbands dic ff?" suggested 
a pugzied listener 

“The husband's successor marrica his wid 
ders,” explained Brother Jarrum. “ Look at 
our late bead and prophet, Mr. Joe Smith— 
him that appeared in a vision to our present 
prophet, and pointed out the spot for the new 
temple, He died a martyr, Mr. Joe Smith 
did—a« prey to wicked murderera Were bis 
wiiders lef to grieve and die out afer him?’ 
No. Mr. Brigham Young, he succeeded to his 
honors, and he married the widdera.” 

This was received somewhat dubiously 
the assemblage not clear whether to approve 
it or to cavil at it 

“Not eo much to be his wives, you know, 
as & be a kiod of ruling matrons in his house 
bold.” went on Brother Jarrum. “To have 
their own places apart, their own rooms in 
the bouse, and to be as happy as the day's 
long. They don't 

“How they mast quarrel, « lot of wives to- 
gether ™ interrupted a discontented voice 

Brother Jarrum set himself energetically to 
@ieprove this supp sition, He succeeded 
Be lief ts easy to willing minds 

“Which is best" asked he 
of the wives of a rich saint, 
Wives is happy an | honored, and we'l dressed ; 
or to tofl and @arve, and go next deor tw 
naked, as & poor man's solitary wife does 
bere’ | know which / should choose if the 
two chances was offered me. A woman can't 
put her foot inside the heavenly kingdom, I 
tell you, unless she has gots husband to lay 
hold of her hand and draw her in The 
wives of & saint are safe; paradise is in store 
for ‘em ; and that's why the Gontiles’ wivres— 
—them foiks that's for ever riling at us— 
leave their husbands and marry a saint” 

“Does the saints’ wives ever leave ‘em to 
marry them othere—the Gentiles’ asked 
that troublesome Davies. 

“Buch cases have been heered of,” re- 
sponded Brother Jarrum, shaking bis head 
with ao greve solemnity of manner. “ They 
heve braved the punishment, aad done it. 
Bat the act has been rare.” 

“ What's the punishment inquired some- 
body's wife. 

“When « female belonging to the Latter 
Dey Seimts— whether she's married or singte 
—faile off from grace and goes over to them 
Gentiles, and marries one of ‘om, she's con- 
Gemned w be buffeted by Baten for a thou- 
eand yearn” 

A pause of consternation. 

© Who condemns ber f" 2 voice, more ven- 
turesome thas Lhe rest. was heard \) ash. 

“ There's mytteries ie our faith which can't 
be disclosed even to you,” was the reply of 
Beother Jerrum “Them apostate women 


- good,” 


continned 


“ To be one 
where all the 


are condemeed to it; and that's enough. 
Land's sake! it's mot everybody as can see 


“1 Cink I see the waggims and the other 
vebic les arriving mow? rapturocusly exciaim 
«i Brother Jarram, turving bis eyes right cp 
imto his head, the better to take in the menta! 
vision. “The travellers, tired with their 
journey, washed aad shaved, and dreseed, 
and the women's hair anointed, al! flagrant 
with oi] and frantic with joy—ebvuting, sing- 
ing and dancing to the tune of the advancing 
fiddiest 1 think [ see the great prophet him- 
self, with his brase-band in front and his 
boty-guard around his —esometimes he goes 
out with his body-guard—meeting the tra 
vellers and shaking their hands Individ'ally ' 
I think I see the joy of the women, and the 
nice young girls, when they are led to the 
hyminial halter in our temple by the ssints 
that have chosen them, to be inducted into 
the safety of paradies! Happy those that 
the prophet chooses for himself! While them 
other poor forsaken backsliders shall be un 
dergoing their thousand years of buffetings, 
they'll reign Uiumphant, the saved saints of 
the Mil" 

How long Brother Jarrum's harangue 
might have rung n the wide cars of his de 


an interruption occurred to the proceedings. 
It was caused by the entrance of Peckaby; 
and the meeting was terminated somewhat 
abruptly. While Susan Peckaby sat at the 
feet of the saint, a willing disciple of his doo- 
trine, Ler lord and master, however disheart- 
ening it may be to record it, could not, by 
any means, be induced to open bie heart and 
receive the grace. He remained obdurate— 
passively obdurate Juring the day; but rather 
demonetratively obdurate towards night — 
Peckaby « quict, civil man enough when 
sober, wae just the contrary when fore; and 
since be had joined the blacksmith's shop, his 
evening visite to a noted public-house—the 
Plough and Harrow—had become frequent. 
On his return home from these visits, his 
mind had occe or twhee been spoken out 
pretty freely as to the Latter Day Baint dox 
trine; once he had gone the length of clear. 
ing the shop of guests and marshalling the 
saint himself to the retirement of his own 
Apartment. However contrite he may have 
shown himeelf for this the next morning, no- 
thaly desired to have the scene repeated, 
Consequently, when Peckaby now entered, 
deflance in his face and unsteadiness in his 
legs, the guests fled out of thelr own accord ; 
and Brother Jarrum, taking the flaring candle 
from the abeil, isappeared with it up the 
elaira 

This has been a very fair apecimen of Bro- 
ther Jarrum’s representations and eloquence. 
It was only one meeting out of a great many. 
As l said before, the precise tenets of his reli 
gious faith need not be enlarged upon: it is 
enough to aay that they were quite equal to 
his temporal promises. You will therefore 
scarcely wonder that be made disciples, But 
the mischief, as yet, had only begun to brew. 


CHATTER XXVIII 


A vieliT OF CRREMONY 


Whatever may bave been Lionel Verner's 
private sentiments, with regard to his choice 
of a wife--whether he repented his hasty 
bargain or whether he did not, no shade of 
disgatiafaction escaped him Sibylla took up 
her abode with her sisters, and Lionel visited 
her, Just as other people visit the young ladies 
they may be going © marry. The servants 
at Verner's Pride were informed that a mis 
tress for them was in contemplation, and pre 
parations fur the marriage were begun. Not 
uolil summer would it take place, when 
twelve months should have elapsed from the 
demise of Frederick Massing bird. 

Deerham was, of course, free in its com- 
menta, differing in no wise on that score from 
other placea. Lionel Verner was pitied, and 
Bibylla abused. The heir of Verner's Pride, 
with his good looka, his manifold attractions, 
his somewhat cold impassibility as to the 
tempting anares laid out for him in the way 
of matrimony, had been a beacon for many a 
young lady to steer towards, Had he mat- 
ried Lucy Tempest, had be married Lady 
Mary Elmeley, had he married a royal prin- 
cess, he and she would Loth have been 
equally cavilled at. He, for placing himself 
beyond the pale of competition; she, for 
securing the price It always was so, and it 
always will be 

His choice of Mra Massingbind, however, 
really did afford some grounds for gumbling. 
She was not worthy of Lionel Verner. So 
Deerham thought; so Deerham said) He was 
throwing bimeelf away ; he would live to re 
pent it; she must have been the most crafiy 
of women, 60 to have secured him! Free 
words enough, and harshly spoken | but they 
were as water by the side of those uttered by 
Lady Verner 

In the first bitter hour of disappointment, 
Lady Verner gave free speech to harsh things. 
It was in ber love for Lionel that she so 
gtieved. Setting aside the facts that Sibylia 
had been the wife of another man, that she 
was, in position, beneath Lionel—which facta, 
however, Lady Verner could not set aside, 
for they were ever present to her—her great 
oMection lay in the conviction that Sibytla 
would prove entirely unsuited to him; tbat 
it would turn out an unhappy union. Short 
and sharp was the storm with Lady Verner; 
but in a week of two she subsided into quict- 
pes, buried her grief and resentment within 
ber, and mace po further outward demonsirm. 
on. 

“Mother, you will call upon Sibylia?” 
Lionel said Ww ber one day that be had gune 
to Deerham Court He spoke im a low de 
precating tome, and his face flushed; he an- 
ticipated he knew not what torrent of ob- 
jection. 

Lady Verner met the request 


lighted listeners, it is pot easy to say, But] by 


Where the customs of 


“1 will call—for your sake. 
passionately added, turning to him, and seis 
ing his hands between hers, “ whet I do now, 
I do for your aake, Tt has been « cruel blow 
to me; but I will try to make the best of it, 
for yoo my best-loved son.” 

He bent down to his mother, and kissed 
her tenderly, It was his mode of showing her 
his (hanka 

“Do not mistake me, Lionel. I will go 
Just so far in this matter as may be necessary 
to avoid open disapproval. If I appear to 
approve it, that the world may not cari) and 
you complain, it will be little more than an 
appearance. I will call upon your intended 
wife, but the call will be one of etiquette, of 
formal ceremony ; you must not expect me to 
get into the habit of repeating it. I aball 
never become intimate with her.” 

“ You do not know what the future may 
bring forth,” returned Lionel, looking at his 
mother with a smile. “I trust the time will 
come when you shall have learnt to love 8i- 
la” 

“I do not think that time will ever ar- 
rive,” was the frigid reply of Lady Verner. 
“Oh, Lionel!” she added, ia an impulse of 
sorrow, “what « barrrier this has raised be- 
tween us—what a severing for the future I” 
“The barrier exists in your own mind 
only, mother,” was his answer, spoken sadly. 
“Sibylla would be « loving daughter to 
you, if you would allow her so to be.” 

A slight, haughty shake of the head, sup- 
pressed ot once, was the reply of Lady Ver- 
ner. “ I had looked for a different daughter,” 
she continued, “I had hoped for Mary 
Elmaley.” 

“Upon this point, at any rate, there peed 
be no misunderstanding,” returned Lionc!. 
“ Believe me once for all, mother; I should 
never have married Mary Elmsley. Had I 
and Sibylla remained apart for life, separated 
as wide as the two poles, it is not Mary Elms 
ley that I should have made my wife. It is 
more than probable that my choice would 
have pleased you only in a degree more than 
it does now.” 

The jealous ears of Lady Verner de 
tected an under-current of ineaning in the 
words, 

“You speak just as though you had some 
one in particular in your thoughts!” she ut- 


tered. 

It recalled Lucy, it recalled the past con 
nected with her, all too painfully to his mind ; 
and he returned an evasive answer, He 
never willingly recalled her, or it; if they ob- 
truded themselves on his memory—as they 
very often did—he drove them away, as he 
was driving them now. 

He quitted the house, and Lady Verner 
proceeded up stairs to Decima'’s room. That 
pretty room, with its blue panels and hang- 
ingy, where Lionel used to be when he was 
growing convalescent, Decima and Lucy 
were in it now. 

“T wish you to go out with me to make @ 
call,” she said to them. 

“ Both of ua, mamma ’” inquired Decima, 


“Both,” repeated Lady Verner. “It is a 
call of etiquette,” she added, a sound of 
irony, mixing in the tone, “and therefore 


you must both make it’ It is to Lionel's 
chosen wife.” 

A hot flush passed into the face of Lucy 
Tempest, hot words rose t Husty, 
thoughtless, tmpulsive words, to the effect 
that she could not pay a visit to the chosen 
wife of Lionel Verner 

Kut she checked them ere they were 
spoken, Bhe turned to the Widow, which 
had been opened to the early spring Cay, and 
suffered the cool air to blow on her tushed 
feee, and calmed down her impetuous 
theughta Was this the course of conduct 
that she had marked out for herself? She 
looked round at Lady Verner and said, ina 
genile tone, that she would be ready at any 
hour named. 

“ We will go at once,” 


yher hips 


replied Lady Ver- 


ner. “I have ordered the carriage. The 
sooner we make it-——as we have to make it-— 
the better.” 


There was no mistake about it, Lucy had 
grown to love Lionel Verner. //ow she loved 
him, esteemed him, venerated him; none, 
save her own heart could tell, Her days had 
been as one long dream of Eden. The very 
aapect of the world had changed; the bine 
aky, the soft breathing wind, the scent of the 
budding flowers, had spoken a language to 
her, never before learned: “Rejoice in us, 
for we are lovely It was the sweet, mys 
terions rapture arising from love's first 
dream. which can vever be descrited by 
mortal pen; and never, while it laste, can be 
spoken of by living tongue, wsle it lasts, Tt 
never does last. It is the one sole e static 
phase of life, the solitary romance s‘ealing in 
ones, and but once, amidst the world's hard 
realities; the “fire filched for us from heaven.” 
Has it to arise yet for you—you, who read 
this? Do not trust it when it comes, for it 
will be fleeting as a summer cload. Enjoy 
it, revel in it while you hold it; it will lit 
you out of the earth's clay and earth's evil, 
with ite angel wings; but trust not to its re- 
maining; even while you are saying, “I will 
make it mine for ever,” it is gone. It had 
gone for Lucy Tempest. And, ob! better for 
her, perhaps, that it should go; better, per- 
hapa, for all; for if that sweet glimpse of 
paradise could take upits abode permanently 
im the heart, we should never look, or wish, 
or pray for that better Paradise which has to 
come herrafter. 

But who can see this in the sharp food 
tide of despair! Not Lucy. In losing 
Lionel she hed lost all; and nothing remain- 
ed for her but to do battle with her troable 
alone. Passionately and truly as Lione) had 
loved Sibyila; so, in her turn, did Lucy love 
him 








“1 suppose it will be expected of me, that 
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It te Met the for young ladies 
de Of bruken it was in the old 
days A Tittle while te * 
kis,” and then Lacy strove wo 


fo better thinga Ghe would go upon 

burying all feelings within her; she 
mest him and others with « calm ex- | examined 
tertor and smile; none should see that | do 
phe mo, though her heart were 


“I will forget him,” she murmured to her- 
self ten times in the day. “What « mercy 
that 1 did mot let him see I loved him! I 
never should have loved him, but that I 
thought he—Psba; why do I recall it? I was 
mistaken ; | was stuptd—and ail that's left to 
me is, to make the best of it.” 

So she drove ber thoughts away, os Lionel 
did. She set out on her course bravely, with 
the determination to forget him. She school- 
ed her heart, and schooled her face, and be- 
lieved she was doing creat things. To Lionel 
she cast no blame—and that was unfortunate 
for the forgetting scheme. She blame her- 
self; not Lionel. Remarkably simple and 
humble minded, Lacy Tempest was accus- 
tomed to think of every one before herself. 
Who was she, that she should bave assumed 
Lionel Verner was growing to love her? 
Sometimes she would glance at another 
phase of the picture: That Lionel Aad been 
growing tw love ber; but that Sibylla Mas- 
singbird had, in some weak moment, by some 
sleight of hand, drawn him to her again, ex- 
tracted from him a promise that he could not 
retract. She did not dwell upon this; she 
drove it from her, as she drove away, or 
strove to drive away, the other thoughts; al- 
though the theory, regarding the night of Si- 
bylla’s return, was the favorite theory of Lady 
Verner, Altogether, I say, circumstances 
were not very favorable towards Lucy's plan 
of forgetting him. 

Lady Verner's carriage—the most fascina- 
ting carriage io all Deerbam, with its blue 
and silver appointments, its fine horses, all 
the present of Lionel—conyeyed them to the 
house of Dr. West. Lady Verner would not 
have gone otherwise than in state, for untold 
gold. Distance allowing her, fur she was 
not a good walker, she would have gone on 
foot, without attendants, to visit the Countess 
of Elmeley and Lady Mary; but not Sibylla 
You can understand the distinction. 

They arrived at an inopportune moment, 
for Lionel was there. At least, Lione! thoug)t 
it inopportune, On leaving bis mother's 
house he had gone wo Sibylla’s. And, how 
ever gratified he may have been by the 
speedy compliance of his mother with his 
request, be had very much preferred, himself, 
not to be present, if the eal] comprised, as he 
haw it did comprise, Lucy Tempest. 

Sibylla was at home alone ; her sisters were 
out, She had been leaning back in an inva- 
lid chair, listening to the words of Lionel, 
when a servant opened the door and an 
nounced Lady Verner. Neither had observed 
the stopping of the carriage. Carriages often 
stopped at the house, and visitors entered it 
but they were most frequently professional 
visita, concerning nobody but Jan. Lady 
Verner swept in. For her very life, she 
could not avoid showing hauteur in that 
Sibylla sprung from her chair, and 






moment, 
stood with a changing face. 


Lionel’s countenance, too, was changing. 
It was the first time he had met Lucy face to 
face in the close proximity necessitated by a 
room. He had studiously striven not to meet 


ontrived to succeed Did he cal! 
But where was the 


her, and had« 
himself a coward for it? 
help? 

A few moments given to greeting, to the 
assuming of and they were settled 
down. . Lady Verner and Decima on a sofa 
opposite Sibylla; Lucy in a low chair—what 
she was sure to look out for; Lionel leaning 
against the mantel-picee—as favorite a posi- 
tion of bis, as a low seat was of Lucy's 
Siby!la had been startled by their entrance, 
and her chest was beating. Her brilliant 
color went and came, her hand was pressed 
upon her bosom, as if to still it, and she lay 
rather back in her chair for support. She 
hal not assumed a widow's cap since her 
arriva), and her pretty hair fell around her in 
a shower of gold. In spiteof Lady Verner's 
prejudices, she could not help thinking her 
but she looked suspiciously 


Seale, 


very beantiful ; 
delicate 

“ Itis very kiad of you to come to see me,” 
said Sibylia, speaking timidly across to Lady 
Verner 

Lady Verner slightly bowed. 

“You do not look strong,” 
Sibylla, speaking in the moment's impulse. 
“Are you well *” 

“IT am pretty well. I am strong. 
Since I returned home, a little = seems to 
flutter me, as your entrance has done now. 

Lionel bad just told me you would call upon 
me, he thought. Iwas so glad to hear it! 
Somehow I feared you would not.” 

Candid, ai any rate; and Lady Verner did 
not disapprove the apparent feeling that 
prompted it: but how ber heart revolted at 
hearing those lips pronounce “ Lionel” fami- 
liarly, she alone could tell. Again came the 
offence, 

“Lionel tells me sometimes I am so 
changed since I went out, that even he would 
scarcely have known me. I do not think I 
am so chauged as all that I had a good 
deal of vexation and trouble, and 1 grew 
thiv. But I shall soon be well again now.” 

A pause, 

“ You ascertained no certain news of John 
Massing bird, I hear ?” observed Lady Verner. 

“Not any. A gentleman there is endeavor- 
ing to trace out more particulars. I heard— 
did Lienel meation to you—that I heard, 
strange to say, of Luke Roy from the family 
I was visiting—the Eyres? Lionel,”—turn- 
ing t© him—“did you repeat it to Lady 
Verner '" 

“1 believe not,” replied Lionel. 


not 


connected with you.” 
Another flagging pause. 





He could not say to Sibylia, “ My mother 
would tolerate no conversation on any topic 


| 


| 


she observed to ; 


Liopel, to create a divertinsement, raised a 


remarkably fine specimen Cam Gupte 
“Sar eauaaran inet 
interest. “ Lagy, bn 


what I was telling you the 


Ghaue Gtethai, Witt tab Winch corel © 
Sibylla rose and approached Lucy with 
Lionel. 

“I am so pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance,” she said, warmly. “You only came 

to Deerham « short while before | was 
leaving it, and I saw scarcely anything of 
you. Aone! hes seen a great deal of you, I 
fancy, though he will not speak of you. I 
told him one day it looked 


Awan. « rie ; 
Revd Gebel 
t6 Lacy,” she sak, when 


that 
; 

I should be jealous of you, if he did not 
mind.” 

It was a foolish speech, foolish of Sibylla to 
utter it: bat she did so in all singleness of 
heart, meaning nothing. Lucy was bending 
over the coral, beld by Lionel. She felt her 
own cheeks flush, and she saw by chance, not 
by direct Jook, that Lionel’s face had turned 
a deep scariet. Jeslous of her! She con- 
tinued to admire the coral some little time 
longer, arid then resigned it to him with a 
smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Verner. I am fond of 
these marine curiosities. We bad a good 
many of them at the Rectory. Mr. Cust’s 
brother was a sailor.” 

Lionel could not remember the time when 
she had called him “Mr. Verner.” It was 
right, however, that she should do so; but in 
bis heart he felt thankful for that sweet smile. 
It seemed to tell him that she, at any rate, 
was héart whole, that she certainly bore him 
no résentment. He spoke, himself, freely 
now. 

“ You are not looking well, Lucy—as we 
have been upon the subject of looks.” 

“1? Oh, Ihave had another cold since 
the one Jan cured. I did not try his reme- 
dies in time, and it fastened upon me. I 
don't know which barked the most—I, or 
Growler.” 

“Jan says he shall have Growler here,” re- 
marked Sibylla. 

“No, Sibylla,” interposed Lionel; “Jan 
said he should like to have Growler here if it 
were convenient to do so, and my mother 
would spare him. A medical man's is not 
the place for a barking dog: he might attack 
the night applicants.” 

“Is it Jan's dog ”” inquired Lucy. 

“ Yes,” said Lionel. “I thought you knew 
it. Why, don’t you remember, Lucy, the 
day I—" 

Whatever reminiscence Lionel may have 
been about to recall, he cut it short midway, 
and subsided into silence. What was his 
motive? Did Lucy know? She did not ask 
for the ending, and the rest were then occu- 
pied, and had not heard. 

More awkward pauses--as in these visits 
where the parties do not amalgamate, is sure 
to be the case, and then Lady Verner slightly 
bowed to Lucy, as she might have done on 
their retiring from table, and rose. Extend- 
ing the tips of the delicately-gloved fingers to 
Sibylla, she swept out of her room. Decima 
shook hands with her more cordially, al- 
though she had not epoken half-a-dozen 


| words during the interview, and Sibylla 


turned and put her hand into Lucy's. 

“I hope we shall be intimate friends,” she 
said. “I hope you will be our frequent guest 
at Verner’s Pride.” 

“Thank you,” repl.ed Lucy. 

And perhaps the sudden flush on ber face 
might have been less vivid, had Lionel not 
been standing there. 

He attended them to the carriage, taking 
up his hat as he passed through the vestibule, 
for really the confined space that did «uty for 
hall in Dr. West's house, did not deserve the 
name. Lady Verner sat on one side the car- 
riage, Decima and Lucy on the seat opposite. 
Lionel stood a moment afier handing them in. 

“If you can tear yourself away from the 
house for half-an-bour, 1 wish you would 
take a drive with us,” said Lady Verner, her 
tone of yoice no more pleasant than her 
words. Try as she would, she could not help 
her jealous resentment, against Sibylla, peep- 
ing out. 

Lionel smiled, and took his seat by his ma- 
ther, opposite to Lucy. He was resolved to 
foster no ill-feeling by lis own conduct, but 
to do all that lay in his power to subdue itin 
Lady Verner. He had not taken- leave of 
Sibylla ; and it may have been this, the proof 
that he was about to return to her, which had 
excited the ire of my lady. She, his mother, 
nothing to him; Sibylia all in all. Sibylla 
stood at the window, and Lionel bent for- 
ward, nodded bis adieu, and raised his hat. 

The fuotman ascended to his place, and the 
carriage weaton. All in silence for some 
minutes. A silence which Lady Verner sud- 
denly broke. 

“What have you been domg to your 
cheeks, Lucy? You look as if you had 
caught a fever.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“Do I, Lady Verner’ 1 hope it is not a 
third cold coming on, or Jan will grumble 
that I take them on purpose. Like he did 
the last time.” 

She caught the eyes of Lionel rivetted on 
her with a strangely perplexed expression. 
It did not tend to subdue the excitement of 
her cheeks. 

Another moment, and Decima's cheeks ap- 
peared to have caught the infection. They 
had suddenly become one glowing crimson: 
a strange sight on her delicately pale face. 
What could have caused it? Surely not the 
quiet riding up to the carriage of a stately old 
gentieman who was passing, Wearing a white 
frilied shirt and hesesian boots. He looked as 
if he had come out of a picture-frame, as he 
sat there, his hat off aod bis white hair flow- 
ing, courteously but not cordially inquiring 
after the health of Lady Verner. 

“Pretty well, Sir Rufus. I have had a 
great deal of veration to try me lately.” 

“As weall have, my lady. Vexation has 
formed a large portion of my life. I have 





been calling at Verner's Pride, Mr. Verner.” 


“ Have you, Sir Rufus? I am sorry I was 
— 
“These fine spring Gays tempt me ont. 


A bow to Lady Verner, a sweeping bow 
feo the rest collectively, and Bir Rafts rode 
Sway 8? & trot, putting on his hat as he Went. 
His groom trotted after him, touching his hat 
as he passed the carriage. 

But not e word hed he spoken to Decima 
Verner, not a look had he given her. The 
omission was unnotieed by the others; not by 
Decima. The crimson of her checks had 
faded to an ashy paleness, and she silently 
Jet fall her veil to hide it. 

What secret understanding could there be 
between herself and Sir Rufus Hautley ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The President’s Proclamation. 
The Proclamation of President Lincoln, is- 
sued on the 22nd ult., is, with the single excep- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, the 
most important State Paper, for good or for 
evil, ever issued on this continent, 

It is a declaration of immediate emanctpa- 
tion, on the first of January, 1863, to three 
millions of slaves. 

It seems useless now to enter upon any ar- 
gument as to the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of the measure in question—for the 
thing is done, the edict has been issued, and 
there is no power which has the authority to 
unsay and unde it. 

We do not therefore propose to enter into 
a discussion which could have no other pos- 
sible effect than to divide and distract the 
loyal men of the country, who, undivided 
and thoroughly united, find the difficulties 
which at present environ them sufficient to 
task their energies to the utmost. 

It is sufficient for us to know that the Pre- 
sident—a man who is generally admitted to 
be prudent and conservative in all his views 
—has, in the exercise of his high powers as 
commander-in-chief, and as a great military 
necessity, levelled th@® serious blow at what 
the rebel Vice President has denominated the 
“ corner-stone” of the Southern Confederacy. 
As to the probable effect of that blow, men 
my reasonably differ; but inasmuch as the 
next six months will probably test the whole 
matter by the undeniable verdict of fact and 
experience, it is not likely that many will 
commit themselves very warmly to predic- 
tions that so short a period may disprove, 
Just in proportion as a question is incap- 
able of speedy settlement, is it likely to be 
argued pro and con ina heated and intem- 
perate manner. What in six months will be 
positively decided one way or the other, can 
hardly be considered such # question. 

Our own opinion is, that, considered as a 
mere military measure, the President bas 
struck a blow that will make the rebel edifice 
tremble from its turret to its base. We be- 
lieve that by the first of January the Procia- 
mation of Freedom will be known to the 
slaves of every plantation in the Confederate 
states—and that the rebels will hereafter 
have to fight the Federal armies wkh one 
hand, while keeping three millions of slaves 
in subjection with the other. 

Many consider that the slaves are so peace- 
able, docile and attached to their massers, 
that no more action is w be expected from 
them than from so many horses and sheep 
—that they will not even run away for th: 
sake of being free. Perhaps those that think 
thus are right—and, if so, the President's 
Proclamation will be a failure as to its imme- 
diate effects, except so far as ita bearing upon 
Europe is concerned. 

As to the social and industrial considers- 
tions involved in this matter, one thing should 
be borne in mind by all sanguiae persons — 
A state of transition, even from a bad to 4 
good condition of affairs, is generally attend- 
ed with more or less inconveniences. If yoo 
dwelling has a rotten floosing, the transition 
state to a sounder condition of things, will be 
not unattended with peculiar troubles. A 
house may be very filthy, but yet all men 
know what “ hLouse-cleaning” ia, It is thus 
an almost inevitable condition of every 
change—even from an admitted bad to a2 
admitted good—that we should pass throug) 
worse to better. It is the forty years in the 
wilderness between Egypt and the Land of 
Promise, Let no hopeful reformer thisk we 
shall escape this almost inevitable attendant 
of a great change, even if things work for 
the best. And yet let us not forget that 
though bebind us is Egypt with its high!y 
agreeable “ flesh-pota,” before us may be Pa- 
lestine, our destiny and our home, which we 
shall soonest reach by « resolute and deter: 
mined treading of the arid and unhappy W!!: 
derness that lies between, 


Les tinea thie of the Rue Plumet 
and Epic of the Rue Saint Denis. By Vic- 
tor Hugo. Translated from the origina! 
Freach by Chas, K Wilbour. Carites, po 





lisher, 413 Broadway, N. Y. 
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from the truth. It is shameful that it should 
be a0; 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
sa Genes & pean 10,000 paroied 


arrivals of from 50 to 1,000 day; half of 
the mem are actually eases 
either on the or beneath horse 


ot 
to their friends to 
they are receiving from the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 





Tus Rene.s at Tus Bortrom or Itr.—The 
Richmond Dispatch of the 2th, says: 


It is no “ breach of faith” unless the Sioux 
of Minnesota are allies of the rebela, Are 
they’ Are the recent bloody massacres in 
Minnesota to be laid at the doors of the re- 
bels. It is believed to be so by many of the 
western people; but we should like to know 
for a certainty. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue New Grmeastics, ron Mex, Women, anv 
Gamers. With a translation of Professor 
oas's 
Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By Dro Lewis, 
M.D., ey Essex 8t. Gymnasium, 
Boston. ith three hundred illustrations. 


“fe other y Ay man ap 
to the gods, than confer: 
men,” ~Theere. 
Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and 
for sale by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila 
delphia. 


vach nearer 
health on 


We welcome this book with peculiar 
warmth as initiating a system of physical 
culture differing from that generally taught 
in our gymnasiums, In these institutions 
wonderful acrobatic feats are frequently per- 
formed, and certain muscles are cultivated to 
an abnormal degree of strength, but the 
gymnasts do not always display a corres- 
ponding improvement in health and in uni- 
versal muscular development. Ambition and 
rivalry, too, it is to be feared, too often carry 
the pupils beyond the point of safe and 
healthful exercise. 

The system of Dr. Lewis appears to be 
free from all the objections alleged against 
former ones. The exercises are by no means 
so violent as the most of those to which we 
are accustomed in ordinary gymnasiums, 
while they can be so varied as to bring all 
the muscles successively into play, or con- 
centrated upon those which require eapecial 
development. The recommendation that 
male and female classes should practice to- 
gether, the arrangement of the exercieres into 
attractive games, and the introduction of 
music 48 an accompaniment, are pvints in 
this system which we think peculiarly valu- 
able, That gymnastics should be delightful 
as well as bealthful, is absolutely necessary 
to tempt those to their continuance who 
have outgrown the age when mere exercise 
is pleasant irrespective of its end and 
aim. And how soon we do outgrow that 
period. 

We used to watch with amused interest, a 
young relative who passed a summer under 
our roof a few years ago. He was a law stu- 
dent at the time, and would hang for hours 

ver his musty legal tomes, absorbed in them 
with entire devotion; then suddenly, with- 
vit warning, as if the tide of his animal 
spirits had floated him from his movrings, 
be would spring irom his chair, clear the 
riilings of the veranda with one bound, 
“and on his head in the centre of the lawn 
luke some grotesque image, and. the next 
minute be seen “swarming” up the great 
sycamore to its very top. We thought these 
ebullitions of “the sheer delight of living” 
very delightfal, boy-like as they were, and 
when now, six years after that time, we meet 
the young lawyer, thouhtful, staid, with 
stooping shoulders and brows knit across 
his eyes, we regret the youth that was so 
short, the boyish spirits that so soon passed 
‘Way. 

We, the American people, certainly need 
more body-culture than we have hitherto 
vilowed ourselves, and any movement in 
this direction is a gladdening one. We hope 
to see these gymnastic exercises adopted in 
our schovls as a regular branch of studies, 
enforced upon all. Many of the games could 
be played by the children of a family, and 
the apparatus of rings and stirrups to which 
Professor Schreber bas given the high-sound- 
ing name of the “ Pangymaasticum,” could 
be cheaply and easily arranged fur home 
use; but the pleasantest and most useful pro- 
secution of the various exercises will be at 
the regular Gymnasiums, and then it may 
be made fascinating enough wo supersede 
dancing or other ordinary modes of diver- 
8i0n. 


Liaz anp Uxiume —A novel. By A. 8. 
Roe, author of “ A Long Look Abead,” “ True 
vo the Last,” &., &. Carlton, publisher, 
413 Broadway, New York. For sale by T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


€B™~ Landseer, the great “canine artist,” 
reqaested the distinguished Sydney Smith to 
sit to him for a portrait, “Is Wy servant a 
jog that he should do this thing?” asked the 
Clerical punster. 

C2” How near akin laughter is to tears 
was shown when Rubens, with a single 
Stroke of his brush, turned a laughing child 
‘2 & painting to one crying ; and our mothers, 
without being great painters, have ofien 

t ua, in like manner, from joy to grief 


GERMAN VALOR. 


POR TRE SATTRDAT BVYEHING FORT. 
BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON 


Come over, ye sturdy Germans ; 
There was never yet a place 

But where in the fight for Liberty 
Ye have shown a dauntless face; 

With your grim Teutonie moustache, 
And your eye of Freedom's blue, 

Ye are a match for the despots old, 
And the rebels’ braggart crew. 

IL 

We are glad to see your legions 
Tramping our streets adown ; 

Some from the ficlds of the harvester, 
Some from a foreign crown ; 

With a front as stern as manhood, 
Of the noble martyr stock, 

That has stood in battles of bloodiest dye, 
"Gainst many a mortal shock. 


Ill. 
Come with your dauntless Sigel, 
And by the memory 
Of brave Bohlen, and glorious StaAi, 
Strike home for Liberty ; 
Yes, bear our sacred banner, 
Ye sons of other lands ; 
We trust it sooner with ye than 
In Northern Traitor hands, 


IV. 
And when tn dust and ashes 
The recreant South repenta, 
And peace is writ in golden words 
On all our battlements, 
When from the sacred ruins 
Of trampled fanes ye see 
A glorious temple heavenward rise 
For God and Liberty— 


Vv. 


Upon its inner altar, 
Beneath the flags ye bore, 

Blue with the emoke of battle flelds, 
Red with a nation’s gore— 

Yet white, with peace—oh! Germans! 
Your names ball be enshrined, 

As patriots who write in blood, 
“ Freedom for all mankind.” 


SCRAPS FROM VANITY FAIR. 


A Rapranaxnock Con.—Why is General 
Bigel like the awning over a lager beer gar- 
den? Because he covers a retreat efficiently. 
A Nient Tuovent.—Does not the dark, 
mystical gloom in which a once lovely dis- 
trict of our country is now wrapped, remind 
one of the sad, sad story of Pall and Vir- 
ginia? 

To Bricapiers !—Go in, old boys! go in, 
and lose your legs! Think of the facilities 
this will afford you when the war is over, for 
stumping your respective states ! 

Tux Harvest Turne Yet Saw or YanN- 
cey.—That George N. Saunders was taken 
for him at Niagara. 

A Ratugr Curcxerep Gamz.—Drafis. 
Exercisino Reapinc.—The Tax-Payers’ 
Manual has just been published, and, in bre- 
vity, it beats the Military Manual all hollow. 
It has but three principal orders, which are 
as follows:—1. Draw wallets! 2, Fork over! 
8. Retire! 

Tue New “ Soctan Evii.”—SmMaLu Swen, 
—“ Dweadful boaw, this dwaft. Dwags a 
fellah fwom the boozum of his club !” 
Crrtarnty Not!—The Adjutant-General 
has decided that etudents are not exempt 
from a drafi. We never thought they were. 
Look at the beer they drink! Look at their 
drafts upon the Governors’ pockets, Exempt! 
We should think not! 

To Dye on Not to Dyet.—PerrLexep 
Man.—" If I heep on dyeing ‘em, they'll draft 
me for under forty-five; and if I leave off 
dyeing ‘em, Polly won't have me, Anyhow, 
I must ‘stand the hazard of the die!’ ” 
Wuart Boots Ir!—Several correspondents 
would like to know whether the government 
“stamps” are likely to do anything toward 
“ crusuing” the rebellion, 


te” Tue Orena.— Lizzy. “ Good gracious, 
Selina, look there! There's that ridiculens 
little man again. Did you ever see anything 
so absurd 7” 
Busby. “ Ab! 
looking this way too. 
possible she has taken a fancy to me!” 

(# A new variety of the flying fish was 
recently caught about 120 miles from Mel 
bourne, in Australia. It was seventeen 
inches long, the back had a beautifal rose 
color. The flappers or wings were dispro- 
portionately large, and variegated with irre- 
gular spots. 

t@ Perrine His Foor in Itr.—Little 
Hairdresser (mildly) —“ Yer ‘air 's very thin 
on the top, sir.” 

Gentleman (of ungovernable temper)—“ My 
hair thin on the top, sir’ and what if it is! 
Confound you, you puppy, do you think | 
came here to be insulted and told of my per- 
sonal defects? I'l) thin your top! !” 

(2 A letter was dropped into the post- 
office in Greenfield, Maas., last week, direct- 
ed to “Eggarborcity Nu chersy.” After 
some study it was sentto Fg¢ Harbor City, 
N. J. 

t@ The Bushop of Oxford (England) bas 
recommended prayers to be read in al) the 
churches of his diocese, for the restoration of 
peace in America. So far the venerable pre- 
late is right, but we should be even more gra- 
tifled to know that be had added to the 
prayer one for the enlightenment of the 
minds of the benighted prople of Europe 
as to the real significance of the struggle 
here, and what “peace” would be if ob- 
tained through any other channel than ruc- 
cess on tue part of the government in putting 
down the rebeilion. 


There ehe is, bless her! and 
Ob! it’s as clear as 


G2 It is said that singing mice invariably 
have a liitie parasite in the substance of the 
liver. This disease keeps the mouse in 4 
state of irritation, and he can’t heip letting 
us know, in his own pretty way, that he is in 


IMPORTANT PROCLAMATIONS. 





ne Free on Tee Freer of Janvanr— 
‘Tur Acts or Conenes Pur tix Forcr— 
Tux Hapmas Coarvus Svsranpap tn THE 
Loeval. STATE 


By the President of the United States of 
America, 


A PROCLAMATION. 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the Uni- 
ted States of America, and Commaaniecr-ia- 
Chief of the army and navy thereof, do here- 
by proclaim and declare that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the 
object of practically restoring the oconstitu- 
tional relations between the United States 
and each of the states, and the people there- 
of, in which states that relation is or may be 
suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meet- 
ing of Congress, to again recommend the 
adoption of a practical measure tendering 
pecuniary ald to the free acceptance or re- 
Jection of all the slave states so called, the 
people whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which states 
may then have voluntarily adopted, or there- 
after may voluntarily adopt, the immediate 
or gradual abolishment of slavery within 
their respective limits; and that the effort to 
colonize persons of African descent with 
their consent upon this continent or else- 
where, with the previously obtained consent 
of the goveruments existing there, will be 
continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight bun- 
dred and sixty-three, all persons held as 
slaves within any state or designated part of 
a state, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be 
then, thenceforward and forever free, and the 
Executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval autborities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of such persons; and will do no act or 
acis lo repress such personr, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom. 

That the Executive will on the first day of 
January «aforesaid, hy proclamation, desig- 
nate the states or parts of states, if any, in 
which the people thereof respectively, shall 
tnen be in rebellion agains’ the United Bates; 
and the fact that any state or the people 
thereof shal! on that day be in good faith re- 
presented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elec- 
tions, wherein a majority of the qualided 
voters of such states shall have participated, 
shall, in the absence «f strong countervailing 
testimony be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such states and the people thereof are 
not then in rebellion against the United 
States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of 
Congress, entitled “ An act to make an addi- 
tional article of war,” approved March 13th, 
1862, and which act is in the words and figure 
following :— 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in Congress assembled, That hereafter 
the following shall be promulgated as an ad- 
ditional article of war for the covernment of 
the army of the United States, and shall be 
observed as such. 

“ Article.—-All officers or persons in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
are prohibited from employing any of the 
forces of their reapective commands for the 
aye of returning fugitives from service 
or labor who may have escaped from any 
persons to whom such service or labor ts 
claimed to be due; and any officer who shall 
be found guilty by a court-martial of viola- 
tion of this article shall be dismissed from the 
Servic’ 

“Section 2. And be it further enacted, 
That this act shall take effect from and after 
I's passace.” 

ninth and tenth sections of an 


An act to suppress insurrection, 


Alao. to the 
act ent tied “* 
to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 


Tur SLAVES IN ALL Tur Reni. Starrs To 


hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be efixed. 
Dooe at the City of Washington, this, the 
284 day of September, in ihe year of our 
Lon, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 
Anpnanam Linconn. 
By the President : 
Wii4a™ HH. Sewanp, Bocretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the United Btates of 


A PROCLAMATION. 


into service not only 

tions of the militia of the states 
order to su 
ae restrained 

wane A hae 


insurrection. 

Now therefore be it ordered, First—That 
during the existing insurrection, and as a ne- 
Cessary measure for su: the same, all 
rebels and eourna, ale and abvt- 

Btatea, and all persons 


tors within the 

discou volunteer enlistments, resisting 
the mili or guilty of disloyal prac- 
tioes, affording ald comfort to rebel - 


ge dey he - So a 
a hat the writ of corpus 
suspended in respect to all persons arrested 
or who are now or may hereafter, during the 


Then, perhaps, with the ald of Ave hundred more 
millions, 
And « single pule beating through Northern 


Ken egies = authority of a elvilians, 
e8, © subject to martial law y 
liable to trial and punishment by courts mar- = —— 7 es ee Se 


He good effects from it also in 
Burope. No man dared to up in the 
defence of slavery. But to make the procle 
mation effective, we must ali work by the 
meacs of our armies now covten.!ing againet 
an aristocracy shich wins sympathy ia Eu- 
rope arhong those who hate a repaviloan go- 
vernment. 

In the conclusion of his remarks, which 
were y= prolonged, yh ih the 

yer of Horace (ireeley, * ( bless Abra 
hain Lincoln '" 





WHEN THE WAR WILL END. 
When President making no longer is thought of; 
When army contractors are banged or al! bought 
of; 
When war office red-tape is eut up for wadding ; 
When “ West Point” forgets half its pipe-clay 
and equadding; _ 
When Colonels don't toady and Brigadiers creep 
not, 
And fools over sensible officers leap not ; 
When Generale no longer of Generals get jealous, 
And the President don't meet all men as “ hall- 
fellows" — 


And our Union—God bless it!—in six months 
restore! WN. Y. Sunday Tunes. 


arsena!, military prison or other 
finement by any military authority, or 
sentence of any court-martial 
commission. 

In witness whereof, 


Btates to be affixed. 
L. &] 
at the Cit 
twenty-fourth 
of our Lord, one thousand 
and sixty-two, and of the 


Apranam Lixcous, 
t bun- 


seventh. Ws. IL 


KWARD, 
By the President. 


ry of Btate. 


the President. 


dent 


to do little more than acknowledge the cour. 
teay you pay me, and to thank 
have not been distinctly inform 
this occasion you appear to do me this honor, 


of the proclamation. 
applause] I was about te say, I suppose T 
understand tt. { Laughter— olces: 
ou do,” “ You thoroughly under tand it."] 


responsibility. [Cries of “Good,” “ Good,” 
* Bless you,” and applause, | 

I can only trust In God I have made no 
mistake. [Cries “No mistake—all right; 
you've made no mistakes yet, Go abead, 
you're right.”] I shall make no attempt on 
this occasion to sustain what I have done or 
said by any comment. [| Voices—* That's un- 


on It, and, may be, take action upon it, T will 
aay no more upon this subject. In my posi 
tion 1 am environed with difficulties, [A 
voice—" That's 80,” 

Yet they are scarcely so great as the diff 
culties of those who, upon the battle-fleld. are 
endeavoring to purchare with their blood 
and their lives the future happiness and pros 
perity of this country. | Applause, tong and 
coutinued | Let us never forget them, On 
the 1th and 17th days of the present month 
there have been battles bravely, skilfally and 
successfully fought. [Applause.| We do not 
yet know the particulars, Let us be sure that 
in giving praise to particular individuals, we do 
no injustice to others, T« nly ark you, at the 
eonclusion of these few remarka,to give three 
hearty cheers to all good and brave offleers 
and mea whe fought those successful battles, 
Cheer afr cheer greeted this invitation, 
when the President bade the crowd good 
vight and withdrew 

The Secretary of the Treasury Serenaded. 
Speech of Mr. Chase—The procession then 
proceeded to the residence of Secretary Chase 
After being cheered, the gentleman appeared 





confiscate the of rebela, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 17 
which sections are in 


following 


property 
, 1862, and 


the worda and ty ures | 


“Section 9 And be it turther enacted, 
That all slaves of persons who stall hereafter 
be engaged in rebellion against the govern 
ment of the United States, or who shall in 
any way give aid or comfort thereto, and es 
caping from euch persone and taking refuye 
Within the lines of the army, and al) slaves 
captured from such persons, or deserted by 
them and coming under the control of the 
government. of the United States; and al! 
slaves of such persons found on or being 
Within any place occupied by the rebel lorees 
and afterwards occupied by the forces of tae 
United States, shall be Ceemed caprives of 
war, and shall be forever free of thelr servi 
tude and net again held as slaves, 


“Section 10. Aud be it further enacted, 
That no slave ex aping Into any ale, Lerri 
tory, or the District of Colom! i, from any 


Other state, shall be delivercdd up. or in any 
Way impeded or hindered of hits liberty, ex 
cept tor crime or some offence against the 
laws, unless the person clauniry tue said f 
gitive shall first make oath that the pereonto 
whom the lahor or service of such fugitive is 
alleged to be due is his iawtul owner, and has 
nol borne urns against the United Siaies in 
the present rebellion, nor in any way given 
aid and comfort therets.” 

No pereou engaged in the military or naval 
service Of the United States shall, uncer any 
pretence whateover, assume Ws Cecide on the 
Validity of the claim of any persou to the 
service or labor of apy Olber pelson, or sul 
render up any such person ty the claimant on 
pain of bewe dismiseed from the service. 
And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all 
persons engage] in We military acd uaval 
eorve, obey 


} 


service of the United States to 
and enforce within their reapoc! 





Ve ppoberes 
of service the acts and sections above recited 
And the Executive will, in due Ume, recom 
mend that al e United States 
who 
throughout the rebellion, shall, upon the re 
storation of the Cs 
Ui 
tha! relation ehal have been suspended or 
disturbed, be compensated for all losses by 
acta of ibe United States, including the loss 
of slaves. 


citizens of U 


thea’) have remaine. loyal Usereto 


rstitutionsal relations Le } 
tween the 








by a single stroke, 


pain and distress. 


ereof I have hereunto set my 
» 


In witness w 


1 Was greeted 


| Whea the principles 
iy , + 


upon the steps Several voices called for 
yas-light, to which request he said he was 
atraid thal all the light the assemblage would 
beave this evening would be the light reflect 
e! from the great act of the President 
{[Choers.| He understood that they had just 
pald thew respects to the Chief Magistrate of 
the bt to thank him for the issuing a 
proclamation which will flad a response in 
tue hearts of the American people 
ean rejoice more sincerely 
in the beliel Ghat the judyment you have ex 
will be the judgment of the entire 
pr ple of the Unlted States |< ries of ven, 
and applause.| [To am better accustomed to 
work than to speak; DT love acta better than 
words, [Voice That's it. That you do 
You've snown it] Bot nothing has given me 
more sincere pleasure than to say amen ty 
this last preat net of the Chic f Magistrate 
[To this amen there was a warm and «pon 
taneous response from the crowd. | [tis the 
dawn of a new era, and although the act was 
performed from an imperative sense of duty 
qualified by w military exigency which gave 
him power to perforin it, it is neverthe 
though baptized in blood, an act of mums oity 
and justice. The latest generations will eek 
brate it, [A voice. The whole rld'] Yes! 
the whole world will pay honor to the man 
who executed it 
f it were necessary lo say another word, 

it is that the thine has come when al! jealou 
sien, all divisions, all political aims and aapi 
rations, should be banished, so that nolted we 
may all stand by the integrity of the repub 
he Let iim have the most of our approba 
tion, and applause, aad confidence, who does 
the most, whether in the fleld or in the cabi 
net, for his countr Dismissing al) of the 
past, let us look to the future, and henceforth 
vet there be nodissensiona, Let us do nothing 
but work for the country, which God, in Hus 
providence , has called upon Us to de 

The above is merely the substance of the 
Secretary 8 remarks, which were applauced 
Loreugbout 


No one, he said, 


presse } 


Speech of Hon. Cassius M. Clay. 
Hon, Cassius M. Clay was the next speaker 
Iw the course of Lis remarks he expressed hin 
thanks for th: with which his nan 
Pae“time had now eome, he 
suid, When the line nad been unmistakably 
drawn between freedom and slavery, and 
laviared in 76 were bold 
right Was always cape 
he was gratified beyond 1 


upplaner 


ile he 


ly enunei 
dient, and hen 
man Who did pot stand by it 
wasatraitor, It wasa proclamation in tn 
half of down-trodden humanity, and would 
find ite way all over the South and every 
where, liberating al) the oppreased of both 
races in this co ualry. 


mislon The 


rebel be im in fort, 
ae ay ber place of con: 


the 

or military 
T have hereunto set 

my hand, end caused the seal of the United 


of Washington, this, the 
y of September, in the 


dence of the United States the eighty. 


Serenade at the White House-<Speech of 


Wasntreton, Sept, 244.—A large crowd 
assembled at the Executive mansion, to-night, 
on the occasion of a serenade to the Presi- 
Fe.vow-Cirizens:-—-I appear before you 


‘ou for it, I 
why it son 


though I suppose [interruptions] it is because 
[Cries of “Good,” and 


“That 


Phat 1 dic, 1 did after very full deliberation, 
and under a ‘-o beavy and s lemn sense of 


necessary; we understand it.”| It is now for 
the country and the world to pass judgment 


t# A few days ago, a missionary visited 
the camp of the Sixteenth Connecticut regt- 
ment, In Hartford, for the parpose of giving 
the soldiers some spiritual advice. He went 
Up to one tent, where stood a private, and 
said to him; “My friend, do you love the 
Lord?” “No.” “Dan't love the Lord?” 
“No,” Whereupon the missionary gave the 
young man some excellent and appropriate 
advice, and lef hima tract. Passing on to 
another tent, he came across another member 
of the regiment. “Do you love the Lord!” 
“Yea.” “I have some tracts; would you 
like some to distribute?!” “ Yes, I should be 
very glad to receive them and pass them 
around «mong my companiona” “I am 
happy,” said the missionary, “to find so true 
« Christian gentleman as yourself, At « tent 
just below here, I met a young man and 
asked him if he loved the Lord, and he said 
‘no’" “Bald what?! “He sald ‘no’" 
“ Te did, did he! why, I though’. the d—d 
fol knew better! The missionary wae 
heard to say that Hertford county furnished 
some very doubtful Christians for her 
regiment, 

CH Strange but true is it to remark that, 
in the midst of all such tremendous conyul- 
sions as wars, battles, sloges, rebellions, and 
other martial conflagrations, men and women 
and children do eat and drink, and love and 
marry, and at last die and turn to dust, pre- 
cleely as though the world—or rather the 
concerns of that gross orb—were all going 
on in their ordinary jog-trot manner. 


HOOD'S POETIC PUNS, 
“ Of course, a race-course len't coars, 
A fine \a far from flee 
It is a saddening sight to see 
A noble pine-tree pine.” 


“A kitehen maid ls often meade 
To burn her face, or broil it; 
A lady will do little else 
Than foil if at ber toilet," 


“A sea horse is a sea horse 
When you se him tn the wa 
But when you see him In the bay, 


A hay horse then is he.” 


CW For uv Walesa there are, 
under the Britiah constitution, but seven eli 
brides in all the world! Poor fellow, 
no one could blame him ii he should smash 
the constitution and go in on the by-lawa! 

CW” The doctrine called destiny by Nap» 
leon, and philosephical neceamty by Privatiy, 


Prince of 


wible 


and divine decrees by Calvin, assuming in 
each mind characteristic molifecations, indi 
cated by the name which each assigned to it, 
in a doctrine which often nerves to the moat 
herole and virtuous endeavors, and which i* 
also capable of the most awful perversion 

t@ The politicians in the state of Maine are 
beginning to appreciate “ Women Kights” 
At the late election Mise Jane HH. Shaw, of 
ath, was elected Register of Deeds for the 
Mra. Ilarriet K 


K. Trish, of Gorham, was the “ regular Demo 


County of Sagadahoc, and 
cratic candi ‘ate” for the same office ja Cum 
berland county, but was beaten in the race by 
a Republican in pantaloons 

tH Sic John Collier, the miser, used to re 
turn thanks that he i) the 
wth of February, because then he only kept 


had been born «o 


LATEST NEWS. 
Diepateh from Ges. Pepe. 





bowever, the 

ones will be tends ta Wehuan 4 
-Lt4 required 
ey department is prepared to fur- 

Miscellaneous. 

Peestient Linens oy Se he 
his summer residence to the White 
under the escort of a 

The number of wounded and mis 


A body of rebels was routed and one of their 
number killed by the Union cavalry at Mid- 
dletown. 

The southern act is being 
= =f 

by the 

The town of Augusta, Kentucky, has been 
— yy yy 

on 
from Clneinnati. : 

A from Carlisle says that the 
Cumber Valley Railroad is net account 
able for the recent smash up and loss of life 
on that road, it having been under the con- 
trol of the Government since the 2ist inst. 

The ram Queen of the West, accompanied 
by two transports, with troops and artille 
made a reconnoissance down the Mississi ppl 
Sr 

t was al 
Prentiss and at Island wo 7. The 


ed, Our landed and burned the 
town. Our loss was three killed and several 
wounded 


27.—The quotas of troops 
sof the President have been 
filled by the state of Maine, by volunteering, 
and all have been in camp p Bn the 1Sth.— 
They will be ready to move as soon as uni- 
formed and equipped. 
Hannianuns, “y= 27.—As many volun- 
teers in lien of the draft are now being raised 
throughout the state, it Is proper that the 
means by which transportation can be pro- 
vided should be made public; a cfuse in Ge- 
neral Orders, No. 121 of the War Depart 
ment, provides as follows:—" The Comais- 
sioner will accompany the men to camp, 
taking the control ef them, providing for 
their transportation by railroad of steamboat 
When practicable, and, where it is necessary 
to march, he may provide a reasonable amount 
of transportation for the provision and bag 
gage ofthe men. The expenses of th trans 
vortation will be paid by the Quar’ . ) vster's 
Jepartinent of the United States on duplicate 
bills, certified by the Commissioner.” 


Tuk Positions or ton Two Ania 

Tus Main Boov ov run Enemy ar Won 
cureter— Ocn Aumy Anour To Move, 

Gen, MeClelian atll had his bea ‘quarters 
ocar Sharpsburg yesterday, when Samner 
eceupied Bilivar Heighta, Williams (ate 
Banks’ corps) the Maryland Heights, and 
Burnside’« artillery forded the river at Ha 

per's Ferry The new pontoon bridee was 
doubtless fnished last night, and we belhewe 


Burnetde's infantry Crossed upon it this fore 


Dew Much of te reat of MeClellan’s a: y 
woe yester ! ‘y th romediate vievnity of 
W iliamepert 

Our pickets o enpy the country le Virginia 


three miles ou’ from Harper's Perry, wocre 


they met luose of tne rebels The ba ter are 
believed >Dave tan incons der force 
mere pocket guard near ! ' ! 
to be in foree principally at We ‘ Ir 
m evident ty om that there w em thowe 
meoton MeCleilan's part ae «soo ne bis army 
w pr perly supple! by the Querlermaster s 
Department, Re. Our troops are in th 
poestible apirits, an! eager again to get atl 
rebela, whomos! be suffering cfreadful tes 
ments under tre tofluence of the sharp td 
nights of that reyion at luis season yp» 
their half clothed and fe lies Anotuer 
week of such nights as they experienced 


there, doubtless, last nizot, wil compel them 
either to attack of move south, itatrikes aa 





bis birth day every fourth year 
CH It in somewhat singularly fitting that | 
le the query, “Is pity love the anagram. | 
matic answer ia,“ Mositecely,” 

CH Major General Sumner entered the 
army asa private, and rese through all ranks 
ter the 


was not a Weat Point graduate. 


The late General Kearney 
Ile entered 


highest 


the army as 4 Volunteer 
Tink Wratunn 
of conversation, it seems, is Labooed to the 
Sandwich Islanders. There is searcely a plac 


This ine xhaustitie topic 


on the globe which has a temperature so 
The 
diurnal range of the thermometer tn Honelalu 
ix twelve degrees, aud during twelve years Ue 
extremes of temperature in the shade wire 
Y) degrees and 55 Jegrees; the entire range da 


equable as that of those happy isles, 


nny that long period notexcerding 37 degrees, 
Indeed, so cnren/le ts Une subject of the wea 
ther to the islanders, that their language has j 
no word to express the general idea! 





tne 
wonders what the natives fad to tale about | 
Paoink of our far 


In (heU Casual tnbewluy + 


nters having ho opportuaily We grumble at 





| 


Digtes and tue poopie, | terance by the issucof the President's procs 


| 





the weather’ It is no doubt 
besk in the 
summer day” in that dehctous climate, but | 
after all one wants something to talk about, 
Kat ser than be deprive dof the pleasure of | 
railing at the Weather we go to for our borth 
casters, big snow-stourms, and freezing cold | 
days when the mercury sinks Ww 25 degrees 
beluw zero! 


pleasant to} 


long | 


“bright sunny lapse of «a 
if y 


Wishengton Mur 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The steamer Angh -S.c0n brings five dave 
ater news from kurope 

frariteldi’s bealia i somewhal wore 

Phe Polish nobles at Warsaw, have adopt 


ed an address offensive to the government 

Varia correspoadenta of the London piper 
may that Napoleon will undoubtedly fave r the 
rec gnition of the southern confederacy, and 
that Count Merclor has been ordered to make 
an attempt lo put am end to the war, for the 
seke of humanity. 

The London Times 
fing at America, [i ary 
gveroment is brought & 
and generally appiauces the 
rides the North 

Lt wm reported Ubat the rebels are bailding a 
fom on the Merses They have also pur- 
Chased a numer ol vessels 


indulges in anther 
ues toat the Federal 
the verge of ruin, 
South and de 


CH lor Mackay, the American corresyy . 
dent of sue L Kuseell was 
Jriven away! le in s 
letier, Which bea's anything accomp ished by 


udoo Times <ace 


' 


tue, le 's 00 rece hts 


his predecessor Ile states that the dead 
were #» numerous ia McClellan's army 
the Chickahominy Unat hey were every vigil 
pied in beaps aod burned by the thousand, 
lighting up the whole borigon by the light 
these human torches! Anything more, Duc. 
wr’ 

tw A New Loan.—” I say, Jack,” shou 
ed « Smithfield drover the viher day, . 
pal, “these sheep vont move in this veauhe. ; 


, tend us ® bark of your dog, vill you ?” 
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~~ JESSTE’S HAIR. 


I wae looking through « érewer 
Filed with letters @im and old. 

Bome brimmed o'er with | ve and kindness 
Others very calm and cold 


They Who wrote them far are scattered— 
Some beyond the restless seo— 

Bome are on the westers prairies, 
Ome beneath the cocas tree 


There were letters warm and boving, 
Bat a years oway heve Bown, 

Those same hearts forgot to love me-- 
Lips aad letters changed thetr tone 


Whee from out « folded paper 
Dropped 0 trees of gloeey batr; 

Twined about by faded ribbon 
Wee thie jock, 20 soft and fair 


Ah! i stirred my beart's deep fruntains, 
And the tears briramed up apace, 

Por tt brought eo plain before me 
Jessie's loving, earnest face. 


Tears gone by she rent thle token 
From ber bome beside tbe eea, 

Folded up a | hed found it, 
With the words, “ Remember me.” 


Bow she sleeps without awaking, 
Underneath the valley's sod | 

Oar poor Jessie's carth tired spirit 
Rests for ever with ber God 


Bat of al! old friend's mementoee 
Kied of loving, rich or rare, 

None have 0 mach power to move me 
As this lock of J enste’s bair 


Vor tt seems af thoagh I held here 
Of ber very self & part- 
Better fer than book or letter, 
Though the words caine from the heart. 


Olden memorice throng about me, 
From my lipe escapes & prayer 
Ae | oft in dusky twilight 
With dead Jessie's golden halr 
JENNY LEITICH 


SANTAS OR, A WOMANS TRAGEDY, 


Br tue Avtion oF “ Tae Woman I Loven, 
any Tue Wowan THat Loven Ma” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“I will tell you my history,” she began, 
“end you shall judge me You will find 
thet — 

Toate ma philosophic 
Nest qu'un descepolr accept: 


“Till the age of sixteen | was as happy a 
ea human being could be. I was an only 
daughier, and from some delicacy of consti 
tution whieh required constant care, | wae 
not sent, as usual, to a convent, but received 
a kind of ramiling, desultory education at 
home My father taught me to read, my 
mother to embroider, my brother w sing. I 
wes much l@ved, and the indulgence I met 
with may perhaps have fostered my natural 
self will, and yet, in the expansion which is 
go easy to « nature developed under genial 
cireumstano™, there ia an advantage which 
outweighs all evile 

“1 was sheltered, fostered, cherished, and I 
grew up to love, to confide, and to trust. I 
was proud, passionate, and impatient, but I 
wes affecty nate, truthful, and generous. | 
loved al! around with the fervor of a warm 
heart and inn went nature 

“When | wae sixteen there 
great misfortune in our happy home My 
brother is ten yoars older than | am, and a 
ciroumstance | was then ignorant of caused 
a change in his fate He met with a lowe dis 
appeipunent. A beautiful girl whom he pas 
siomately Joved married ancther man, That 
woman has been, directly © indirectly, the 
bane of my life I never saw her, and it ts 
strane to think of the ewil T owe to her, She 
marrie! a Sicilian named Serrane, and went 


coourred a 


with him to Vienna This grief entirely 
changed my brother's nature. lle became 
sterh, morose, seversn, even to me A total 


disbelief in the goodness and in the princ! 
ples of women took the place of his former 
indulgence and kindness = Le took orders as 
a priest, and in a few months his great lalenta, 
his flery enihusiasm, and indemitable will 
made him recogn'zed as one of the most 
promising young ecclesiastics of the Court of 
Rome He became abworbed in politics One 
of hie favorite dreams was, to make use of 
the influence of Austria to deepen and extend 
the T’apal power. He became personally 
anivtions: he seemed pleased at the promise 
of my beauty, and would talk a good deal of 
the necessity of a Colonna making a great 
alliance. It was about this ime that his in 
teroourse with polilioal character introduced 
him t the Avetrian minister at Rome, the 
Count Rabenfela He brought him to our 
bouse, Count Rabenfels was struck with my 
appearance, and, though thirty years my 
senior, did not hesitate to make propoeals for 
me \ my parents My father and mother 
were pleased with my brilliant prospects, 
However unworldly for Uemeeclves, parents 
are often worldly for their children ; but they 
left the deciskm to me. To me it seemed im. 
possible, for the simple reason that to make 
any change in the life I bad led hitherto, ap. 
peared out of the question. No other objcc- 
tion entered my head. 

“I was free and light-hearted as a child 
The mannets, the appearance, the conversa 
tion of Count Rabenfels were a)! in his favor. 
He was so much in love that be entirely 
waived the question of dowry. He was so 
enormousty rich that the few thousand scodi 
of o Roman girl's portion was immaterial to 
him. I do not know how far these advan- 
tages would heve influenced my father alone, 
bat, when backed by my brother they be 
came (eresistible. His strong and pertinacious 


myself would be gratcful for having it en- 
forced upon me He said that my ignomace 
aed inexperience were the on!y motives of 


my opposition, Tie talked to me, and a, 
after all, my objections were to the marriage 
and not to the bridegroom, it was not difficult 
to overrule them. I consented with some 
girlish reluctance and some girtiab pleasure in 
the very natural gratification of giving plea 
eure to others All were delighted; and I 
received as my reward the most submissive 
and flattering homage from the stately and 
G@ignified man, who was certainly then the 
most powerful personage at Home. All my 
young friends envied me, and vied with esch 
other im assuring me I was the happiest gir! 
in the world, 1 was bewildered by the 
rapidity of the preparations for my marriage, 
and kept in a constant slate of excitement. 
My brother never left me; he was kinder to 
me than ever. There was but one dissenting 
votoo—that of an sunt—e sister of my father’s, 
the abbess of the Convent of ‘Le Vive Se 

polte’ in Home. 

“TI was taken to receive her blessing, as 
was usual once a year, but the lime was an 

ticipated for Uais purpose on account of my 
marriage, Bhe saw me alone. For some 
time she was allent. She looked at me 
fixedly 

“*What capacities for enjoyment,’ she 
aaid, ‘are here’ and aleo what capacitios 
for euffering'! Child! is it too late to re 
tract” 

“*T am to be married the day afer w 

morrow, dear aunt,’ I replied; ‘but why re 


tract? Everyone is pleased, and I am 
happy.’ 
“*Are you happy only because they are 
ir 
“ee Vea ‘ 


“*Then you marry a man you do not love 
poor, poor Banta! 

“I do not know what there waa in ber voice 
end in her look, but I felt the blood rise 
@owly to my forehead, and a suffocating 
sensation «welled at my heart. In that ora 
tory, vowed to penance, mortification, and 
prayer, and by that austere woman, emacia- 
ted and worn down by fests and vigils, the 
fret veil was lifted which, ull then, had con 
oealed the mysteries of my being. The great 
needs of my nature rose apparent. I was 
paychologised as it were. TI saw unutterable 
things—I heard unapeakable words ; 
the beatitude of love was made manifest. It 
was but for a moment. I was still kneoling 
on the cushion at my aunt's feet. She leant 
forward in ber high carved oak chair, beld- 
ing my hande and looking inv) my face. Deep 
under her brows gleamed her dark cyer, 
piercing yet sad. The story of a repressed 
life could be read there, A restless cagerness 
lay coiled in their depths, but round the 
pale, discolored lips there was « great sweet 
nem and repose, and the forehead. though 
very wan was majestic in ite calm. There 
might still be struggle and regret, but she 
bad overcome, 1 did not at once analyse all 
thia, but the impression made on me 1 shall 
1 aflerwards learnt, by a bitter 


dionly | 


never forget. 


to be used for public and political | ty to their husband, fancy they do no wrong. 
only; state intrigues were the sim ex. I had dreame of something different from the 
istence—expediency its principle. A dread-| calm sentiment of affection which hitherto 
ful loneliness seemed to grow sround ma || was all I bad experienced or inspired; and 
began to fee! like the child whose fairy gifts | hoped that my husband would some day see 
all withered in her grasp. A husband, «| in me more than the inexperienced child he 
brother, a gay and brilliant circle of which I | had married for her beauty, and would learn 
was the centre,--and yet I was alone. | to love me as I felt I could love him; but I 

“ We went to Vienns about cighteen months | sought nothing else. The love now offered 
afer my marriage. I was nearly nineteen | me had no characteristic by which I eould 
and in the bloom of such beauty as I possess recognize it as the passionate emotion of 
ed. My Italien face pleased. My manners | which I bad dreamed. It was simply plea- 
were more impulsive and animated than was sant. A sentiment, not a feeling. My tastes 
the conventional mode at Court, and I became | were sympathised with and understood, my 
the fashion. My husband was enchanted at opinions consulted, and I had that delightfal 
the sdmiration | reevived, childishly so, as it comscionsness that the best construction was 
scemed t me. It mortified me that he should put upon all I did and said, which gives a 
scem t valne me more, because others appre: | woman eo much security, and doubles what- 
ciated bis choice, How mueh I had wo learn! | ever power of charming she may have. I 





“I ased to rise early, and till our late break- 


way. Music 1 was a proficient In, bot books 
were a new treasure, I rarely saw my hus 
band alone. Ile was engaged with bis letters 
and deapatches, and our conversation was 
usually monosyllabic. There was something 


vision of what life might be—but it was 
transitory. 
wonder at its signification 

“* How can women will, know, and dare’ 


I would ask myself. 


which I moved. The highest personage in it 


me bigh in the admiration of all. 


was obliged w return to Rome, To my in- | 
finite surprise be said I was to remain at 
Vienna with bis sister. 

“*Tmpoesible, Ferdinand! I beseech you 
w let me go with you.’ (1 had etill a childish | 
regard and confidence imfhim.) 
“*Tt is impossible, mon enfant,’ he sald, ‘1! 
go for a very short time—it will be more 
convenient for me to live en garcon while at | 


There, there, never mind; you must | 


Rome | 


amuse yourself as much as you can here. 

Your poor busband has the cares of life, you 
see, but be leaves you ite joys.’ | 
“| looked steadfastly inmy bushand’s face, | 
“There waa an expression of irony he | 


I must say he had not | 


could not control! 
| 
I do not | 


much of th hypocrite about him 

kuow whether he read incipient rebellion in | 
my eyes; for he assumed «a stern look, and | 
maid 

“'Tt is my wish, Santa, that you remain,’ 
and left the room, 

“1 was too timid to follow him, but my 
heart swelled as if it would torst. I had a 
vague sense of wrong, and yet what had Ito! 
Complain of? T felt ] must appear unreason- 





experience, to aceount for and understand, 
the Gerce, unsatiafied longing which waa the 
Promethean torture of this wasted life--that 
bunger and thirst for human love to which | 
some ar condemned, 

“'Poor child, she at Inet said, 
fate ' 

** But indeed T shall be happy,’ T replied; 
an! 1 lecked rewnd the reom as if T would | 
have said, You can scarcely Judge here.’ 

* She amiled mournfully 

“Vive Sepolte” in the 
My youth, | 
womanhood, and age have been passed bere 
What 1 have suffered, God alone knows; 
ye!, at the very time when | suffered mos’, 


‘what a} 





“* Santa! there are 
world as well as in the cloister 


barder to bear. I have thought so much on 
this very subject 
written many pages on it 


they ahall be sent to you "* 


a woman's destiny. T have 
When Tam dead 


** Rut now, my dear child, 1 mast give vou | 
my if, too,’ She wont to a small carved | 
cabinet, and took 
ornament, It was a cross, anchor, an! heart; 
but instead of the hackneyed motto of Love, 
Faith, and Hope, inseribed on it in) pearls, 


utof it an old eae 


Volere, Sapere, Antire, To will, to know, to 
dare. She clasped it on my arm, and then 
kissed my forehead and lips, ‘1 bless you, 
my child; remember my one counse! to you, | 
is tte true All else is scarcely in our power 

Peasnona, tompiatliona, circumstances, may 
weroome us; bul there is one thing in the 
power of all—Truth” She again looked me 


steadfastiy in the fhoeand murmured: * Both 
the shadow and the light— beth the curse and 
the blessing are there What a senaitive 


mouth, whata firm forehead! the 
are of that royal shape which contalor so many 


eves, low, 


1 never saw her again 
I had not been married three 


teara't 
“1 married 
months, and was stil] surprised aad confused 
by my new duties, when I Jost my mother 

She died happily, with her hand in mine, 
thinking she lef! me safely sheltered and pro 

tected. My father survived her but a week ; 
they had been married thirty yeara Her 
life was the mainsprng of hie; without her 
the machine stopped 

“It was while suffering from the sorrow 
of these bereavements that 1 began to awake 
to the cold, selfish character of my bushand. 
At first he was politely sympathetic, but soon 
my continued dejection bored Bim. My 
brother was appealed to. He would come 
occasionally and preach resignation to me. 
I was disappointed in him also. I began to 
realize the hardness of his character. His 
views of life and the world jarred upon me. 
He and my husband talked ip « manner that 
wes cotirely incomprehensible to me. Al! 
private tes or duties were ignored Life was 





© I received a packet some years afterwards | 
showed It to @ celebrated French author, and it 
wae published [i contains the moet masterly 
and lucid exposition of woman's nature, position, 
and mission, considered physiologically, morally, 
and intellectually. There was too much bold 
sere ip It, in some reapecte tow mach hard 
pees and severity in others Stil) 1) was admi 
rable; but written im too dry a style to become 
popular.—I. B. 





¢ Ceateas*riend 


of Rome, mentioned his intention of going to 


than uanally distinguished by him this even- 
} ing. 
) road it #till more distinctly in my husband's 
| face, as our eyes met, after a pause in my con- 


and | Ter, there waa the same expression of trony 
1 | 8 his face, that 1 had seen in the morning, 
knew there were grief Tahould hawe found | The clev 
| tow clever, 
jeence and guilelessness of my nature. He 


| bad already forgotten my wish of the morn- 





sapphires, and carbuncles, were the words — | 
| 


allie and exacting 

*T did not again see my husband till that 
evening at Court. The Emperor was cven 
more gracious than usual, He epoke to me 
Venice and Milan, in abort 1 saw I was more 


I read it in the countenances around, I 


veraation with my sovereyn. His eyes flash- 
od with conscious pride, and rested on me, 
with Stull 
when we retired, and he led me to the car- 


a delight he could not conceal 


er man of the world waa, however, 
He aid not understand the inno- 


thought my womanly vanity had been pleas 
el at the Lomage I had received, and that I 
ing. When we reached home, he said: 

“*L will now take leave of you. I go so 
early to-morrow that L should not like to dis- 
turb you!’ 

“*Pertinand, T entreat you to take me with 
you. Ide not like belng lett alone.’ 

“*Alone, when you are surrounded by 
friends wimirers! You had quite a 
triumph to-night 

**Leare for ne triumph, bat to please you, 


and 


Lt me go with you 
he said, admi 
“on in 


“* Tow beautiful you are! 
ringly, ‘there is a power of expre 
your 
but you must be very prudent.’ 

“Tle took my arm, on it I wore my aunt's 


countenance | have seen in no other— 


brace let 

“*This is your motto,’ he said. * Videre, 
Supers, Ardire It is a wise one, act upon it’ 

“T threw mveelf at his feet 

“*Ferdinand,’ I said, ‘1 beseech you, let 
me go with you q 

“* This is madness, 
1 de not understand all this pertina- 
It is my will that you 


Soenes are my aver- 
sion 
city and passion 
should stay.’ 

“He raised me, placed me on the sofa, 
touched my forehead with his lips, and was 
gone. 

“T was deeply wounded. I felt the indif- 
ference such conduct showed. 

“Two months passed. I led the same life 
as hitherto, I was not unhappy. I enjoyed 
the diversions usual to my age; but there 
were times when I asked myself, * Will this 
go on for ever? Does life afford nothing 
higher, greater, more absorbing ! 

“My success at Court increased daily. I 
was more and mere drawn into its most inti- 
mate circle. My husband's sister accom- 
panied me everywhere; but accidentally, or 
from design, | was always lef alone, the 
centre of some charmed |ine of demarkation 
at a]! Court festivities, which set me apart 
from «ll but ome. That one showed me a 
kindness which I bad the folly to mistake for 
a real honest regard. My inexperiencs, how- 
ever, delayed the catastrophe. 

“1 was not one of those women who can 
play with love, and accept ft from any man 
who offers it; who take possession of « life as 


arid and monotonous in this way of life. | 
Rometimes @ poem, a song, a picture would | which I went as Night, crescent on head and 
rouse me from my lethargy, and I hada brief | 


I would look at my bracelet and | 


“One day, my husband informed me he | 


said to myself, ‘It is sweet to have a friend.’ 


fast read with avidity all which fell into my The exalted position of this friend mingled 


|my gratitude with a feeling of reverence (I 
had been educated in the most old-fashioned 
notions of loyalty), which gave an exaltation 
to my manner which was at last misunder- 


j stood. 


* It was one evening at a masked ball to 


bow In hand, that the declaration, which bad 
heen probably predicted by Court gossips for 
more than & month past, was made. A mask 
hovered about me for some time, and then 
drew me to & conservatory which opened 


| from the ball room. It was the Emperor. He 
“Twas as bandaged ip mind as our Italian | threw aside the careless light tone he had 
babes are in body; my perceptions were | hitherto accuetomed me to, and confessed a 
free—tyut all my other facultios were dormant. | 
“Twas a great favorite in the circle in) 


passion which had enough of truth in it to 
knock loudly at my heart. I had never till 
then heard that voice. Yea, I felt I was 


looked upon me with a favor which placed | Jored, though I did not love. It was blter- 
| sweet! 


“* Why do you look at me so searchingly ? 
he said; ‘I ask for nothing but the simple 
assurance that I am not indifferent to you— 
my great love will sooner or later win a re- 
turn Beautiful and beloved, answer me.’ 

“T started. IT felt I had forgotten my- 
self in a strange musing to bave allowed 
this to go eo far; and to his infinite sur- 
prise, for I saw it in his face, I neither 
blushed nor faltered, but knelt in my 
turn, I gravely kissed his hand, and laid 
it on my forehead (such was the custom 
at this Court at an audience of farewell), and 
then I rose, and without a word left the room, 
He had understood me, and sprang after me. 

“* Where are you going?’ 

“*To my husband.’ And then, seeing the 
mortification and pain of his countevance, I 
added, ‘Forget, as I have already forgotten.’ 

“The next morning by sunrise I was on 
my way to Rome. I travelled day and night. 
At length the great Dome rose before me in 
the purple sky. © Patria! Itall seemed like 
a dream, 

“The carriage drove to a house in the 
Corso, where my busband bad ax apartment 
It was evening; through the half-closed 
windows I could see lights. Tle was at home. 
I went upstaira. In the ante-room I met 
and recognized the German valet who was 
always in his service, He started back as if 
he had seen an apparition. 

“*Immediately,’ he said, ‘his Excellency 
should be informed of my arrival. But will 
the Countess come this way; my master is 
at dinner with some friends, but he will be 
at liberty immediately—will your ladyship 
come into this room and rest.’ 

“Ile showed me into a very sumptuous 
bed-room. Through the open doors I saw 
the drawing-room brilliantly lighted up, be 
yond was the dining-room. I threw myself 
on a chair and waited. Why did not my 
busband join me? A sound of loud gay 
conversation, tinkling glasses, and quick ex- 
clamations reached me through the closed 
doors, Tt was a convivial mecting evidently, 
and not one of the most refined character. 

“At last Ferdinand entered, be looked 
annoyed 

“* Santa, what is the meaning of thix? 

“Tdid not care for his coldness. In my 
youth and innocence I felt a sense of pro 
confidence in my busband’ 
I threw mysel 

He started ap, 
room with im 


and 
and in his home, 


tection 
presence, 
into his arma, LT told him all 
walked up and down the 
patient exclamations in German, and st last 
drew me to the hiyhbt, and looked at me from 
head to fiat 
“* Listen to me,’ he said, gravely. 
forgive you, on condition that you return 


lis face cleared up. 
*1 will 
home to morrow ;’ then, was not 
with him—‘1 will accompany you as fur as 
the frontier.’ 

“* Bat—’ 

“* Do not answer me,’ he said, imperiously 
‘Take some refreshment and repose, and by 


home, 


ready lo start at six,’ 

“* Ferdinand,’ [1 said, passionately, ‘have 
you understood me?" 

“* Pshaw 

“1 looked into my husband's fkee; it wos 
flushed. He had evidently taken a great deal 
of wine. He would not have spoken with so 
little caution under other circumstances Lle 
was excited and my sudden arrival perplexed 
him. I was so inexperienced that the shock of 
finding my grave distinguished bhushand one 
of a bacchanalian circle dispelled my illu- 
sions about him at once. He was cast down 
from his pedestal forever. The reaction from 
almost chiltlike respect to almost profound 
contempt was so great, that I was more in- 
dignant, more impetuous than I should other 
wise have been 

“I wrang my hands ; 

“* Nonsense, I abhor scenes; you must, 
you shall return.’ 

“* Never.’ 

“* Are you mad? 

**T will not return.” 

“* Your vanity has turne? your head; you 
speak treason, and you think treason—re- 
turn, you shall.’ 

“* You shall not force me back where my 
honor is perilled.” 

** Your honor is my honor.’ 

“At there worls the ‘oor was ope aed 
gently, and & woman with fair face, and 
blonde hair streaming in ringlets over her 





they would of » jewel, to wear or cast asicie, 





and as long es they preserve a personal fideli- 


fencovered shoulders, «mall an! light as a 


fairy, glided in. I knew ber face. She was 
an actress whose name hed been often cou- 
pled with my husband's before his marriage. 

“* What is all this, Ferdinand f she said; 
‘the coffee is cold. Excuse me,’ turning to 
me, ‘I did mot see you ;’ and turning to him, 
asked in a low voice who I was. 

“Before my husband could recover the 
vexation into which this apparition had 
thrown him, I was gone. 

“*T understand him now,’ I said, and 
drawing my mantle round me, was down- 
stairs and half-way to the old Palazzo on the 
Palatine Hill before I again drew breath. 
The storm of passionate indignation with 
which I rushed through the moonlit streets 
of Rome had no grief in it. It is a sad 
awakening to real life, when an uncon- 
trollable sense of wrong gives us the measure 
of our being. Like all persgns of strong im- 
agination, however, I somewhat exaggerated 
the wrong, and gave it a premeditation which 
was false. I imagined I had been left in 
Vienna purposely to free my husband from 
his conjugal duties, and that this woman was 
the cause. The truth was,I was left in Vi 
enna because it was foreseen that my influ- 
ence with the Emperor would become para- 
mount. The Emperor himself had wished it 
—for 1 was too much in the habit of clinging 
to my husband for him to find it possible to 
make any impression on me, while the one 
I was always watching and thinking of, 
stayed beside me. 

“My husband had not the deliberate vil- 
lany of wishing me to be the Emperor's mis- 
tress, Ile had a certain faith in my princi- 
ples, but he hoped there was enough of a 
coquette’s instinct im my nature, to lead me 
to encourage, flatter, and profit by the feel- 
ing I had excited, without succumbing to it. 

Hiow many women do this daily! It was 
friendship. And in the name of friendship 
a married woman can give herself so large 
& margin, she can take so much and give #0 
little, if she be virtuous, (virtuous, God help 
me !) that he anticipated the realization of his 
most arabitious dreams through the Imperial 

favor bestowed on me. He was more con- 

tented, however, to be absent during this 
comedy, though it was to be performed ‘ en 

tout bien et en tout honneur.” On returning to 

Rome he met with a former love, and had 

compensated to himself for bis enforced celi- 

bacy by enjoying a great deal of the society 

of his bachelor friends and connections. I 

waa not, however, jealous in the common ac- 

ceptation of the word. I cared nothing for 

that blue eyed little fairy. I would not have 

wronged her for worlds; but the door of 

my heart was closed against my husband 

forever ! 

“My brother's astonishment, when he saw 

me enter the room in which he was writing 

was extreme, I trembled from head to foot 

as I related to him what had happened. He 

listened to me thoughtfully. He saw that 

my pride, my sense of right, my self-respect 

had been outraged; but that this was not a 

grief which had cut at my heart-strings. He 

knew—he knew, alas! 

“He was kind. A room was prepared for 

me, my own girlish room, and I was left to 

repore, 

“What emotions of regret, tenderness, 

forel ding overcame me as I recognized the 

old familiar objects, the simple furniture, the 

faied tapestries, Eager, ardent, and impul- 

sive ns when I had last slept in that bed, 

what a world of thonght, and what a differ- 

ence of position separated me from the girl 

who had kneit before yonder image of the 

Virgin, and slept on this couch. I sobbed 

myselt to sleep. 

“T heard afterwards that my brother had 

sught my busband, and remonstrated 

stroogly with bhim—on what? That he bad 

not remained with me at Vienna, till my fa- 

vor bad been consolidated, my savage pra- 

dery settened, my girlish straight-lacedness 

corrected, Both the Churchman and the 

Amonssacor, the brother and the husband, 

were prepared to take advantage, in the fur- 

therance of their own selfish of the 

magic wand which the poor beanty of the 

wile and 
“The next morning they both songht me. 


aima, 
ister was to have proved. 


1 was calmer, bus I was steadfast; to Vienna 
I would vot return without my husband. 
“* You must remain here, then.’ . 
“*Nevwer! LT said, 
* * Never, Santa?’ 
* * Never I 
dered 
“ He bit lis lip. 

You will not return to Vienna—you will 


should be disgraccd—slan- 


betrayed.’ 


not stay here?” 

“*T will return to Vienna with you.” 

** After this eseepode J should be disgraced, 
ITthink. Tisten to me,’ he said, and he talked 





fast and eagerly for him; ‘your venity and 
inexperience have led you to make mountains 
The Emperor admires you, ao 
do many, why should they not? Why should 
lervd re your sines to others, when your 
heart is mine? The influence you. would 
bave obtained by a s mp e and innocent ac- 
ceptance of the homage offered to you (I say 
homage, nothing more,) would have served 
us all; «a fiather’s weight bas often turned 
the balance in which the destinies of nations 
have teen weighed, a smile from you might 
have consolidated a line of policy which we 
Statesmen have worked years to initiate,’ 


of molehills. 


“Again that look of irony passed over his 
face, 

“There was something dreadful to me in 
these cold-blooded allusions to all I beid 
sscred 

“*Then you do not love me, or care for 
my love” 

“*You have a great deal to learn. This 
s not a question of love. T leave you at Vi- 
enna with my sister, and you mske as all 
ridiculous by this flight 2 Rome. Your con- 
act will give rise to all soris of suspicions 
aud scandalous intespretations You must 
returh, or we shall be the Isughing stock of 
the whole world.’ 

“*The world! Is there nothing else? I 
answered, as T looked in his face, with a last 





appeal, ‘mimst the world be always between 


us? do you aspire to nothing higher than 
court favor and infloence? Is love nothing ?’ 

“ His countenance changed. 

“*Child! he said, sadly, ‘I should have 
known you twenty years ago. It is too late 
now.’ 

“* You must decide,’ interrupted my bro- 


“*T have decided’ 

“For two hours they combatied my re- 
solve; I was firm At last my busband’s 
anger rose beyond all bounds 

“*Be it eo,’ he said, ‘you will not stay 
here, you will not retura to Vienna—there is 


Bhe will receive you giadly. You shall pass 
the summer there. When you are tired of 
the retirement, write to me that you are wil- 
ling to obey my wishes, and all shel! be for- 
gotten.’ 


“My brother approved. Defiance rose 
within me, but I was silent. [na few hours 
the carriage came; my husband handed me 
in, and bade me farewell. I have never seen 
him since.” (TO BK CONTINUED) 


PARADISI GLORIA. 





“ O frate mio! ciascuna ¢ cittadina 
Duna vera citta—" 
There is a city, builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery forevermore. 


In that pure city of the living Lamb 
No light shall shine of candle or of sun, 
Or any star—but He who said “I Am,” 
Shall be the Lamp, He and Fis Holy One. 


Nor sball we longer spend our gift of time 

In time’s poor pleasures: doing needful things 
Of work or warfare, merchandise or rhyme, 

But we shall sit beside the silver springs 


That flow from God's own footstool and behold 
The saints and martyrs, and those blessed few 
Who loved us once and were beloved of old, 
To dwell with them and walk with them anew, 


In alternations of sublime repose— 
Musical motion—the perpetual play 

Of every faculty that Heaven bestows, 
Through the bright, busy, and eternal day. 





HOW TO USE A BAROMETER. 


The following are a few words of advice 
by a correspondent of Chambers’s Journal 
in regard to taking care of the barometer. He 
says :— 

Tt is an invaluable fact, and too often over- 
looked, that the state of the air does not 
show the present, but coming weather, and 
that the longer the interval between the ba- 
rometric signs of change and the change 
itself, the longer and more strongly will the 
altered weather prevail; so, the more violent 
an impending storm, the longer warning does 
it give of its approach. Indications of ap- 
proaching change of weather are shown less 
by the height of the barometer than by its 
rising or falling. Thus, the barometer be- 
gins to rise considerably before the conclusion 
of a gale, and foretel!s an improvement in 
the weather, though the mercury may still 
stand low, Nevertheless, a steady height of 
more than thirty inches is mostly indicative 
of fine weather and moderate winds. Either 
steadiness or gradual rising of the mercury 
indicates settled weather, and continued 
steadiness with dryness foretells very fine 
weather, lasting sometime. A rapid rise of 
the barometer indicates unsettled weather; a 
gradual fall of onehundredth of an inch per 
hour indicates a gradua! change in the wea- 
ther, and moderate rising of the wind; seve- 
ral successive falls, to the amount of one-tenth 
of an inch, indicates a storm eventually, but 
not a sudden one; and a gale if the fall con- 
tinues. These storms are not dangerous, as 
they can be long foretold; but a sudden fall 
of one-tenth of an inch betokens the quick 
approach of a dangerous tempest, Alternate 
rising and sinking (oscillation) indicates un- 
settled and threatening weather. When the 
barometer sinks consiterably, much wind 
and rain will follow—from the north wari, if 
the thermometer is low for the season; from 
the southward, if high, For observing ba- 
rometric changes, the barometer echould be 
placed at the eye level, out of the reach of 
sunshine and of artificial heat, as of fires, 
and out of the way of gusts of wind. It 
should be set regularly twice a day by a com- 
petent person. A card should be accessible 
close by, and on it should be registered the 
indication at each sitting 

Tur Woven Wrxp.—One of the most cha- 
racteristic manufactures of India is the fine 
Dacca muslin or “ woven wind,” as it has 
been called. So fine is this material that when 
laid upon the grass to bleach the dew makes 
it disappear. This used to be spun by native 
females who had been trained to it from their 
infancy. So nice was the sense of touch re- 
quired for the spinning of this yarn, that they 
were constantly waited upon by a retinue of 
servants whose duty it was to relieve them of 
al] menial offices which might endanger the 
fine tactual faculty which long practice and 
seclusion had bestowed on their delicate 
finger tips. Singularly enough, although the 
steam erigine and spinning machine can pro- 
duce far finer yarn than any that the fingers 
of Hindoo maiden ever spun, the English 
looms, in other respects so perfect, cannot 
weave the Daccan muslin. The fine yarns 
require to be taken back to India to be woven 
by hand into the flimsiest of tissues by the 
ru fest and most primitive of all looms. 


t@™ Bvsy-Bopies.—The late Lord Carlisle 
|} said:—“In private life I never knew avy 
one interfere with cther people's disputes 
| but that he heartily repented of it."—Selwy”. 


[3 Tailors are always remarkable for 
keeping the peace. They may quarrel over 
their cloth, but give them an order for a cos", 
| and they will make it up directly. | 
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THE LOOK BACK OF THE DEAD. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSETTL 
Whea I was dead, my spirit turned 
To see the much frequented house; 

I passed the door and sew my friends, 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs. 
From haad to hand they pushed the wine, 

They sacked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they )csted, and they laughed, 
For each was fond of each. 


I listened to their honest chat: 
Said one, “ To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the festureless sands, 
And coasting miles an4 miles of sea.” 
Baid one, “ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie seat.” 
Said one, * To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet." 


* To-morrow,” sald they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way; 
“To-morrow,” cried they, one and all, 
But no one epoke of yesterday. 
Then life stood full at bleseéd noon, 
I, only J, had passed away. 
“ To-morrow and to-day,” they cried ; 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered, comfortieas, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay, and yet to part how loth! 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 


MY DEAR ROSE. 


A TALE OF JEALOUSY. 


“ Please, sir, that young person's called 
again,” said Emma the housemaid. 

“Ah!” answered Mr. Randall, as he de- 
posited his umbrella in the stand, and pro- 
ceeded to remove his mud-spattered gaiters. 
Mrs. Tozer, who was comivg dewn stairs 
from her bedroom with the last volume of 
Adam Bede in her hand, overheard both re- 
marks. 

“Emma!” said she, as Mr. Randall passed 
through the back-door into the little garden 
to take one fond look before dinner at his 
cherry-tree, on which five excrescences like 
large green peas were visible—“ Emma !” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” 

“ Where is Mr. Tozer?” 

“ He is not come in from his Turkish bath 
yet, ma'am.” 

“Hm! where is your mistress ?” 

“ Tlupetgirs with Miss Judkins, ma’am.” 

“Oh! the dressmaker. Emma,” continued 
Mrs. Tozer, in a low confidential tone, “ who 
was that young person that called on Mr. 
Randall ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, ma'am,” replied 
the servant, volubly. “The first time she 
come here, she was with master ever so long 
in the parlor, and she went out crying.” 

“ Nice-looking ?” inquired Mrs. Tozer. 

“She was what some might call nice-look- 
ing,” replied Emma, with a slight toss of her 
head. 

“ Well dressed ?” * 

“ Well, ma'am, she was decently dressed 
enough, but there was no style about her— 
only a plain straw bonnet, and ever so little 
crinoline.” 

Here the return of Mr. Randall from the 
garden put an end to the colloquy. Emma 
retired to the kitchen, while Mrs. Tozer sailed 
into the drawing-room, 

“ Well, uncle,” said Alfred Randall as the 
party were comfortably seated at dinner, 
“how do you get on with the bathing?” 

“Capitally, my dear boy,” replied Mr. 
Tozer. “I look upon Urquhart as the great- 
est benefactor of the present generation. I 
should like to see a statue of him in Trafal- 
gar Square, with a what's his name in his 
hand.” 

“A what's bis name?” asked Mrs. Randall. 

“T mean one of those things the Romans 
used to scrape themselves with.” 

“Mr. Tozer, how can you!” said 
Tozer, reproachfully. 

“Oh! a atrigtl,” exciaimed Alfred, with a 
“But do you think you are losing 


Mrs. 


laugh. 
flesh ’” 

“ My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Tozer, “I’m 
sure you're fatter than ever, and your face is 
lreadfully red.” 

“My love,” rejoined her husband, “ you're 
getting unpleasantiy personal, Krakbax, my 
tubber, says it’s entirely owing to the re- 
moval of the useless epidermis—you see the 
natural tint of the skin.” 

“ Well, for taking down superfluous flesh, 
there’s nothing like regular dril!,” said Alfred ; 
“why don't you join the Volunteers, uncle?” 

“Too stout, my boy,” sighed Mr. Tozer, 
patting himself below the bosom. “I couldn't 
Stand that skirmishing business. Double- 
quick march, drop on your knee, and fire; I 
Should never get up again, I should remain 
‘0 a supplicatory attitude for the rest of my 
lite, unless helped up by the adjutant.” 

Mrs. Tozer watched her nephew narrowly 
during dinner-time, fancying she perceived 
&n air of distraction and anxiety beneath his 
apparent hilarity of manner. 

At length the ladies retired to the drawing- 
room, while the gentlemen sat awhile over a 
modest bottle of claret. 

“Uncle Harry, you're a good-natured man,” 
taid Alfred. 

“Fat does not always imply good-nature— 
why do you make theremark?” __ 

“ Because I want you to do me a favor.” 

“Money, of course.” 

“Yes.” 

“How much *” 

“A very moderate sum—thirty pounds for 
ree months.” 

“My dear boy, I can’t do it without asking 
Mrs. Tozer.” 

“That's just what I don't want. Aunt is 
‘2 excellent creature, bat deeply infected, my 
dear uncle, with the feminine weakness of 


“ Well, in some respects,” sald Alfred, co 
loring—* t's an act of charity.” 

“You see, my boy,” answered Mr. Toser, 
“the state of the case is this: both our in- 
comes are very limited. Mine, less income 


pen 
i 
He 
igi 


score of boys and girls, instead of vegetating 
on this miserable funded property, I should 
have gone on working away in the city. A 
true Englishman should die in harness. And 
the worst of it is, I get no sympathy. When 


oose, plunge into scenes of low life, and defy 
your aunt! Well, my boy, I'll think over 
this money-matter to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, and the family were 
seated at breakfast, wher the postman’s 
double-knock was heard at the door. 

“Let me be postman!” cried little Harry 
Randall, racing out to the front-door, and 
taking the letters from Emma. He ran in, 
and knocked an imitation double-knock at 
the parlor-door. 

“ Come in,” said Mra. Randall, 

“T’m penny-postman—I'’m penny-post- 
man!” exclaimed Harry, distributing the 
letters impartially among the company, 
without regard to their addresses. 

“Harry, this is for your papa,” said Mra. 
Tozer, handing back a remarkably dirty 
letter which the little boy had given her: 
“dear me, it smells like a stable !” 

“Oh !” murmured Alfred, deep in the Daily 
Telegraph, and apparently not heeding the 
last remark. He thrust the letter unopened 
into his pocket, and went on reading. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Tozer retired to the 
bow-window with Adam Bede in her hand, 
and began to play with little Harry. 

“So you'd like to be a postman, Harry ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Susan.” 

“Why?” 

“Because théy’re dressed like soldiers. 
Emma knows a soldier; I saw him in the 
kitchen, and he taught me to do this,” said 
Harry, making a military salute. 

“ But a postman isn’t a gentleman, Harry.” 

“Would papa shake hands with me if I 
was a postman?” asked Harry, in a melan- 
choly tone. 

“Why, what a funny question,” said his 
aunt, laughing. 

“But a postman’s better than a cabman,” 
continued Harry. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Tozer decisively, 
With a shuddering recollection of sundry 
battles-royal with members of that fraternity. 

“ Well, Emma and me saw papa shake hands 
with a cabman in the Alpha Road, and Emma 
said: ‘My patience, if ever I see thg likes of 
that?’” 

“Now, Harry, no more play; run and get 
your lesson-book.” 

Harry scampered off, while Mrs. Tozer 
gianced over the edge of Adam Dede at Mr. 
Randall, who was busily reading the dirty 
letter. He put it in his pocket, then drew 
the blotting-pad towards him, and began to 
write. Ile folded, enveloped, and stamped 
what he had written, put it also into his 
pocket, and in a quarter of ao hour left the 
house for the city. 

As soon as she heard the front-door slam, 
Mrs. Tozer rose. She was a well-meaning 
woman, but full of curiosity, and prone, from 
an habitual taste for novel-reading, to look 
for mysteries in the most common-place 
matters, She went to the table and ex 
amined the blotting pad. Alfred's letter had 
been written with a quill pen and rather 
thick ink, and a good portion of it was dis 
tinctly impressed on the blotting-paper. She 
could make out that it was in answer to an 
urgent demand for money; but the com- 
mencement of the letter was what filled ber 
with the greatest astonishment—“ My dear 
Rose.” The.address of the envelope was 
illegible, save the last words, “ Lisson Grove.” 
She shut Adam Bede, and, utterly forgetfal of 
the sorrows of Hetty, remained with her chin 
upon her hand for some moments in deep 
cogitation. 

“ My dear, any commands ?” said Mr. Tozer, 
entering the room with hat and stick. “I'm 
going for a constitutional round the Regent's 
Park,’ and Mr. Tozer spun his hat round 
on his stick. 

“Tozer,” said his wife, “ you're a perfect 
child. Ah, I wish I had your spirits! My 
love,” continued she, with unwonted suft- 
ness, “ | want to speak to you.” 

Mr. Tozer placed two chairs in the centre 
of the room, then striking an attitude, ex- 
claimed, with a strong theatrical twang, 
“Madam, say on. Some fifteen years have 
passed away—” 

“Nonsense, Tozer ; I begin to think y vu've 
been at the cherry brandy. What I waut to 
know is this: Lave you observed anything 
curious about Alfred lately ?” 

“I noticed be wore a paper collar yester- 
day, which you won't allow me to do, 
although, I assure you, they're far cheaper.” 

“Mr. Tozer, you're distracting. I epeak 
seriously on a serious subject; now snswer 
me !” 

“Well, no. I can't say. Hm—I thought 
he was rather strange in his manner about 
that letter this morning.” 





curiosity.” 


“Ha!” said his wife, “so I thought. My 


dear Henry,” she continued in an awful voice, 
“that letter was from a womax 

“By jingo! cried Mr. Tozer, leaping up, 
“you don't say so; that accounts for the 
loan.” 

“Tozer, you've not lent Alfred money,” 
said his wife sternly. 

“ Well, my love—” 

“ Tozer, you have: let me see your cheque 
book.” 

“My dearest, on my honor, I've not; he 
only asked me—" 

“ And you refused, of course.” 

“Of course I did,” said Tozer valiantly. 

“Were it not for poor Ellen, and the 
assistance we are to them in their housekeep- 
ing, I should go at once into furnished lodg- 
ings,” continued Mra, Tozer; “ but—” 

“ But are you sure of his guilt?” faltered 
Mr. Tozer. 

“Mr. Tozer, in this world we are sure of 
nothing; but although I am a woman, I have 
brains, and a web of circumstantial evidence 
is lowering over poor Alfred's head, which 
may blow his character to pieces,” answered 
Mra. Tozer, distorting her metaphors. “Thus 
much I may tell you: a woman, Christian 
name Rose, surname unknown, has twice 
called here on Alfred. She was seen in tears 
after an interview with him; she writes to 
him for money; he replies in affectionate 
terms; finally (to judge from the odor of her 
letter), she lives in a mews near Lisson 
Grove.” 

Mr. Tozer kissed his wife's hand, in pure 
admiration of her intellect. “My dear Susan, 
I'm not worthy of you; you ought to have 
married the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Well, I must be off to combat corpulence 
with brisk exercise.” 

After he had got clear of the street, and 
out of the range of his wife’s vision, Mr. 
Tozer did not go into the Regent's Park, but 
turned his steps towards the city; in fact, he 
was determined to unravel this mystery un- 
aided. His principal motive was to clear 
Alfred's character, for he could not believe 
that he was guilty of anything beyond some 
slight imprudence, but he was also not with- 
out a secret hope, perhaps, that his investiga- 
tions might lead him into scenes of “ life,” 
from which he had been hitherto excluded. 
His plan of action was extremely simple. 
After walking leisurely into the city, he took 
up his quarters at the “Green Dragon,” a 
respectable hotel and eating-house, the bow- 
windows on the first floor of which com- 
manded a view of the entrance to his 
nephew's office. Llere he took dinner, and 
then sat for two mortal hours, feeling like a 
sentinel on duty, with his legs on a second 
chair, a long pipe in his mouth, and a glass 
of warm gin and water at his side, 

“ This is not the way to decrease obesity,” 
thought he; “but I may have some rough 
work before me, and nature must be sup- 
ported.” 

At half-past four Alfred emerged from his 
office, little aware of the pair of Argus eyes 
which were watching his movements through 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, at the “ Green 
Dragon.” Mr. Tozer having, with praise- 
worthy acutencss, paid the waiter before 
hand, descended the stairs with marvellous 
agility. Alfred strolled westward, taking the 
Holborn route, Mr. Tozer followed at about 
twenty yards’ distance, feeling, as he after- 
wards confessed, very like a French spy; ia 
constant terror lest Alfred should turn round 
and recognize him, to avoid which he was 
perpetually watching his nephew's head, and 
springing aside into courte and alleys, or 
squeezing himself agaiast shop-dours, when- 
ever it showed the least symptom of retro- 
version. As the Randalls lived in Camden 
Town, Mr. Tozer felt that Alfred's move 
ments, on arriving at the corner of Totten- 
ham Court Road, would decide whether he 
was going straight home. To our surprise, 
and, it must be confessed, his secret Joy, the 
object of his pursuit steered due west, aloug 
Oxford Street. His pace became slower and 
slower, his bearing more objectless, 

“ No fear of his taking a cab,” thought the 
uncle. Several times Alfred consulted bis 
watch, “An appointment for which he's 
too early,” surmised bis acute pursuer 

Mr. Tozer was growing weary. Ile could 
endure steady walking as well a8 moat ston! 
gentlemen, but a slow, cravlinog, langing- 
about-kind of pace knocked him up. Alfred 
began to stare at every photographers shop 
on the way, his unfortunate uncle afraid to 
come 80 near as to peer into the same win- 
dow, hung in the rear, pretending t 
deepest interest in babies’ Underelothing, or 


take the 
staring like an overgrown school-boy at the 
tarts in last, Alfred 
reached the corner of Marylebone Lane, up 
which tortuous avenne le 
Mr. Pozer followed cautiously, hia Magging | 
energies invigorated by this change in the 
Presently, a Hansom cab ap 
lriven lanquidly | 


& pastry cook's At 


Iist easly turned, 





line of route. 
peared in view, empty, ant 
along. The moment the driver percuved 
Alfred, he drew up to the curbetone, Alired 
jumped into the cab, and was at once driven 
slowly away, in the direction of Paddington, 

“This is no accidental cabman,” said Mr. 
Tozer, as, with panting breath and purple 
vehicle. “© lor!" 
I] couldn't run it 


face, he pursued the fuyitiv 
he gasped, “I'm done for. 
for @ thousand pounds {" 

Just then a Clarence cab passed, also voing 
towards Paddington. 

“Cabman! for mercy's sake, stop!" roared | 
Mr. Tozer, waving his hat convulsively. | 

The driver looked astonished, and drew up | 
to the pavement. 

“Cabman! I'll give you half a sovereiga; I | 
Want you to follow that Llansom.” 

“ Lor bless you, sir, im choke-ful! of 





ndics | 


| 


for the G. W. Rw” 

“Cal-cdriver, what is t matter?” said a} 
frivhtened female with Tew cur 
thrusting her head from the window. 

“ Nothin’, mum; you're io plenty of tim 
for the seven o'clock train— nly a foepe ol 


the be x, sir.” j 
* There he goes” #houte! Mr, Tozer aa the 
Hansom turne:! tue next street-corner. 


mine, mum; jump or 





The driver of the Clarence whipped his 
horse, and seon caught op the 


which was going along in a very leisurely 
manner. 

“There—not too near,” sald Mr. Tozer; 
“keep about twenty yards behind him.” 

“Why,” said the cabman, “it's No. 2001, 
that's what it is. I don't mean his wehicle— 
I mean hisself, He's a man we call Philip 
the Scholar.” 

“ Ay,” replied Mr. Tozer, all attention. 

“You see he’s a man as has bad a good 
edication ; still, there he is driving a cab; and 
not given to drink neither. Why, I'm blest 
if he ain't going to the club,” added the 
driver as the Hlansom crossed the Marylebone 
Road, and turned up Lisson Grove, The 
Clarence followed. , 

“Driver, driver! screamed the elderly 
lady from the interior, “this is shameful! I 
shall call a policeman. You are not going 
to the railway station.” 

“Lor bless your ‘art and soul!” said the 
cabman, leaning beseechingly from his box, 
but net slackening his pace, “if I don't get 
you in time for the seven train, MW eat my 
horse, nosebags, and all, let alone never ask- 
ing you for my fare. It's only a particular 
friend of mine.” 

Mr. Tozer winced slightly at the cabman's 
insinuation of intimacy, especially as the la 
dies inside vented some very 
remarks on his corpulence; however, he bore 
it all calmly, and said: “What clab do you 
mean f” 

“Why, the United ‘Marylebone and Pad- 
dington Cab-drivers’ Provident and Discus- 
sion Club’ meets every Veneday, arf-past six. 
I'm blest if Philip ain't going there !” 

As he said thia, the Hansom cab turned up 
& narrow archway next to @ public house, 
epparently leading to the stables, 

“ Here, cabman,” cried Mr, Tozer, “take 
this sovereign, and exchange hats and coats, 
I would rather,” he said mildly, looking at 
the driver's frouay head,“ you did not wear 
my hat.” 

“Cert'nly not, sir. It'll be as safe as the 
Bank in the boot. Bo you're going into the 
club like a cabby, eh, sir? Well, that will 
be a queer start, But you don’t know the 
word.” 

“The word f” 

“Why, 1 mean to pass you in. When the 
doorkeeper says to yu ‘Graff and Squaw- 
ker,’ you say back to him ‘Chickweed and 
Sparrergraas ;’ and don't you let out as I let 
on to you, sir, or-seme on 'em will be punch- 
ing my head,” 

“All right—all right,” said Mr, Tozer, 
jumping down, “Come back bere, and walt 
for me.” 

“Oh, don’t I wish I could see a police- 
man,” cried the indignant lady inside, as the 
cabman drove away. 

Mr. Tozer entered the public bouse and 
asked for the club-room. The barmaid showed 
him the way. 

“One of the old school,” smiled she to a 
customer 

“ Reg'lar antediloovian ?” said a half-tipsy 
shoemaker 

“Tony Weller himself!" remarked a spruce 
clerk, who was indulging in a glass of bitters, 

Mr. Tu zer reached the club room, received 
and gave the required shibboleth, and then 
sat down modestly as far back as possible, 
and in the darkest corner he could find. 

This room was like most other public 
house club-rooms, long and narrow, with an 
infinity of chairs, and a long table running 
down the centre, while the walis were orna- 
mented with several exceedingly obtrusive 
likenesses in oil of sundry landlords aad 
landladies living or dead. The more ener- 
getic and influential members of the club 
were seated at the table, the more indolent 
or modest (as Mr. Tozer) lolled with their 
chairs tilted against the wall, with their feet 
ou the bottom rail, and held their glaeses in 
their handa About five-and thirty persons 
were present, among whom Mr, Tozer was 
table to discern either “ Philip the Scholar” 
After various pro- 
ceedings of a routine character, 
Amongst which # weekly report was read by 
the secretary, and #& black-list produced of 


r his Lepeful nephew, 
dry and 


sundry persons whose twopences had fallen 
io arrear, which was ordered to be pasted 
up inthe bar forthwith, the grand busiaess 
of the evening begso, The chairman rose, 
nnd after heauming solemnly, and drinking 
about # pint of halfand- half to clear his 
throat, remd out the subject of Ciscussion for 
that evermng—" That the sixpence-a mile «ys 
tem i an undue mterference with the liberty 
of the eab-driver.” The mover of the ques 
ton then got up, and after some preparatory 
hesitalion wad dillidence, became so eloquent 
and energetic, that Mr Tozer, who tad bi 
therlo been fearfully bored and dismally shy, 


bevwan to gel quite interested, and forgot ail 





; FLAP uce tusk 


| Are butchers all honest’ 


Jlausom, | + 


about bis nephew aod the mysterious Han 
bom cabinan 

“ My friends,” said the speaker, © it imn’t the 
a« I'm against; | should be 
avarnet iat it was eghtpence, if it was a hil 
ling, if it wad arfacrown amile! [' Should 
yer’ said a stolid listener, ‘well, I shouldu’t! | 
Its not the price, it's the fixing the price— 
its Une Interference of the guvament with the 
catinen that | complain of. Why should the 
calunen be treated different to every other 
of the comrountty Because we're such 
a prec.ous set of rogues. And there are plenty 
ot biack-sheep among us, 1 don't deny. A 
respectable map aout care to become a cab 


Clase 


by, to be badgered by the police a one site of 
him, and the excise commissioner on the 
other, Whea he can get a living any other way. 
Ibut are there, | ask, nu rogues among the 
butcbers, and the bakers, and the grocers’ 
[A voiee. * What 
vio they make their sassehigers off] 
bakers pure’ 


dead teen 


ia ther bread, ue 


fiat wont do here 


& parcel of children. We must have free 
trade, free trade.’ And that’s all I ask to- 
night, my friends, free trade in cab-driving; 
Uberty to sell the hire of my vehicle for what 
price I please. Why should I be compelled 
to take eixpence a mile at all times and sea- 
sons, whatever the price ef horse-fesh or 
horse feed may be? It's a dead robbery. 
But then people say: ‘ The public will be so 
imposed on,’ No, they won't, any more than 
now. Let the commissioners publish a book 
of the distances to and from every street in 
London, I don’t care if it's as big as a family 
Bible; let every cabman be bound to keep a 
copy of that book In his cab; bat for Heaven's 
sake, when the passenger knows what dis- 
tance he is going to be drove, let us poor 
devils make our own bargain as to the price f* 
(Vociferous cheering.) 

The speaker who followed detailed a case 
of individual hardship. “Some men, my 
mates, Is always unlucky; they're always on 
the wrong side of the road of life, and always 
getting drove into. Now, here's a case in 
pint. There’s a man, which I won't mention 
names here, but well known to many of you, 
he was ashamed to come Into the club him- 
self to-night, so he asked me to tell his story. 
Well, this man has worked through sunshine 
and wet year after year, one that took his 
pint of beer a-day, and never went beyond it. 
His ambition wasa cab of his own, a Hanscom. 
He got a ‘oss promised him—that chestnut 
mare of yourn, Bill Green.” 

Mr. Green indicated assent by a wave of 
hie pipe. 

“Well, a certain party—I won't mention 
names—it may be Levy, or it may be Moss, 
or it mayn't be elther—supplies him a cab, 
charging hima rattling high price, on ac 
count of the payments being only five pound 
amonth. Le pays up five pound a month 
like a man for four months; then bis wife 
took bad in her chest; she ketched cold going 
backards and forards to a fringe-warehouse 
in the city. Philip--There, hang it, mates, 
I've let his name out?” (Great cheering, in 
which Mr. Tozer joined.) “ Phillp gots bebind- 
hand. The Jew says: ‘I'll tear up that ac 
eeptance I hold of yours for fifty pounds, if 
you'll write a fresh one for sixty-five pound, 
giving you three months longer to pay it in.’ 
Well, Philip agrees. But now the children 
got the scarlet fever, his wife's forced to stop 
at home, and he gets behindhand again. 
Then the Jew brings his action (I don't blame 
him;) the cab is seized, and sold for five-andc- 
twenty pound (about half its valley;) the 
mare would have been sold too, if Bill Green 
here hadn't walked her out of the way, And 
I'm blest, if the balance, which, with costa, 
and lawyers, and one devilment or another, 
comes to near thirty pounds, ain't paid to- 
morrow, ‘Philip the Scholar’ goes to quod !” 

Mr. Tozer rose with tears io his eyes, and 
said, in a volee choking with emotion: 

“Gentlemen, I'm a stranger here; I've no 
business here; in fact, I'm an imposter. I'm 
no cabman,’ be continued, pulling vainly at 
the etrings of bis tattered old cape, “ but an 
ladependent man of small means (cheers ;) 
an! to-morrow, a6 #ure as my name's Henry 
Tozer, I'll pay that thirty pound!" Ile then 
took out a card, wrote bis address upon it, 
handed it to the chairman, aud hurried from 
the room, amid the deafening applause of the 
company. 

His cabman was faithfully awaiting him 
outwide. He gladly rearsumed his own gar- 
ments, and drove to Camden Town, arriving 
there about balf pest nine o'clock, wearied 
with exercise and excitement. He had ob 
tained some clue to the mystery of Alfred's 
conduct, but not all, 

“ Who is at home?” he aeked of Koma. 

“ Minsies is gone lo bed with a bad bead- 
ache, leur miseian ia awaiting for you in the 
drawing room, sir,” sail she, significantly. 

Mr. Tozer trembled. He fonud his wife 
on the sofa, immersed in Aust Lynne. She 
had finished Adam /iede that afternoon, 

“Chood evening, Mr. Tozer,” said she with 


mock werenity, “are you aware of the time, 
wir?” oe a -~ 


“Well, my dear, 1 know it's rather late, 
but you see | lad « Uttle particular business, 
Here Mr, Tozer drew near for the purpose of | 
administering & Consolatory salute, 

“Ugh! Tozer!" cried his wife, putting her 
handkerchief to her nose, “ You have brought 
the most frightful smell into the room with 
you. You smell not only of the rankest to 





haces, but of all manner of stable abomions 


| 
tions, Where have you been, sir?” 
“My love, I'll tell you inthe morning,” an- | 
aswered ‘Tozer, with unwonted courage; “ to 
Ta, ta | 

Ile took up @ bedroom candlestick, and re 
tired. 
him apparently fast asleep, which did net 


night Im dead leat 





His wile shortly followed, and found 


prevent he expressing her opinions about | 
Allred 
renxcls bome till midnight, 


him pretty freely ina curtain lecture, 
Kandail did not 
when he came in, looking, as Eama told | 
her mistress, the “ picter of down hearted 
ness.” Ile did not appear at breakfast the | 
neat Mmoroing 

At that repast, Ellen Randall looked pale 
Tozer sat icy and | 


and melancholy; Mrs 


grim; while Mr. Tozer glauced at Lis wilein 





a turtively beseeching inavner, like a sohool- 
boy who is going to beg a half holiday which 
All the 





he is almost sure he won't obtain, 
party were ominously silent 

A cab drove up to the door, Mr. Tozer | 
recognized through the window pane hia | 
Clarence cabman of the preceding night: he | 
rushed to the door, 

“Mr. Tozer,” said his wife, with -lignity, | 
“you forget yourself 

KRegardiess of bis wile, and pushing past 





Are | 
Is there net bones, nor alam | 
o their cus | 


the astonished Houma, be rushed barcheaded 
into the street 


“ Moruin’, sir,” sani the cabman, smiling 


tomers’ bushes? Wes that mane qoocer, I fend touching his hat. “Ilere’s a bitof a 
tuld his apprentice to water the srawl one of my mates asked me w& ring 
iid tie sual, and u come down | Mr Kan abt.” 
yyi syCls r (lsren sug uiler and cheeting )} Mr Tozer mre hed out his band! and re- 
iuen why single the cahbmen? In | ceived # dirty, l-folded scrap of paper } 
| France, | understand the Emperor settles | In another moment, it was enateched from 
What prce «# butcher sual ask tor bis meet, | bis grasp by his indiznant wife. She rushed 
ania baker for lis 


bread, bat we Eogleh, in and slammed the frontdoor after her, 
thal s oaly Ot lor) leaving her spouse bareheaded in the street 
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“With all my heart, my dear boy,” ex- 
claimed Mr, Tozer. “Now I understand it 
all, It is @ real deed of charity, and Tit 
draw the cheque at once.” 

“You will not, Mr. Tozer,” interposed bis 
wife. “Can human nature be so vile? Are 

both banded together in love for this 
woman f" 

“Woman?” cried Alfred, 

“Yeo,” sald Mra, Tozer. “This horrible 
Rose of Lisson Grove,” 

Alfred exploded in a fit of laughter. He 
then seated himself in the sofa, put bis arm 
round his wife's waist, kimed her half-« 
dozen times, and said: “ Ladies, 1 now com- 
prebend all your suspicions and inuendoes, 
and will proceed to dissipate them into thin 
air. Strike, if you please, but hear me. Kaow, 
then, that when | was at school, I had an es- 
pecial boy-friend, whose name was Philip 
Rose. Ile was not of very exalted birth, as 
his father kept an ina and posting-house la 
& country town, but was well educated, with 
a view to some liberal profession. But rail- 
ways ruined country inns and posting, and 
at his father's death, Philip received only a 
few hundred pounds, With this, having 
always had a great taste for borse-flesb, he 
started in London as a livery-stable keeper ; 
but being one of these easy-going, good-ga- 
tured souls who believe all the world is as 
honest as themselves, be gradually lost his 
money, and came down in the course of time 
ton mere cab-driver. After having lost sight 
of him for yeara, 1 met him one day by acol- 
dent driving » Hansom, and then found that 
he was endeavoriog to pay the price of his 
cab by instalmenta, Since that time sickness 
in his family hes prevented him from com 
pleting the purchase-moncy, and | have tried, 
at the earnest request of his wife, who called 
here once or twice, to assist him. Laat night 
1 accompanied him to his clab, where a bro- 
ther cabman undertook to lay his case before 
the members; and the remainder of the eve- 
ning was spent in endeavoring to make an 
arrangement with the holder of his accep- 
tance, but without avail. Now, however, 
Uncle Henry has come forward nobly —" 

Here Mr. Tozer interrupted hia nephew, 
and related the story of his adventures at the 
cabren's club. 

We will draw a veil over the seene of 
reconciliation that took place, only quoting 
the remark of Emma the housemaid, as ashe 





| morning 


we have servants.” 


and the cook discussed the eventa of the 
“ L declare I'm quite disappointed. 
Only think of Kose being a man after all. I 
thougbt it was a romance, and it was only a 
eabman |" 

We may mention, in conclusion, that Uncle 
Henry bad several interviews with “ Philip 
the Schelar,” and being ably seconded by Mrs. 
‘Tozer, who was anxious to make al! the 
amends she conld for the unhappiness ahe 
had unwittingly caused her niece, he paid the 
passage of Phili; 
family, to Melbourne, feeling that at the best 


Thome, with his wile and 
it was an uphill struggle for such «a man in 


London 
Altred has since received the following let- 
ter from him 
“My Dean Rasxpatt—If you will allow a 
poor cal} driver, in recollection of old days at 


address you so farmiliarly—I am 
all well, and baby got 
I found as 


mech competition in Melbourne as in Lon 


achool te 
thankful to say we are 


much stronger on the voyave. 


don, so proceeded, by advice of a friend, to 
Ihallarat, which b« «till one of the lending gold 
flelis, and a very nice little town, We don't 


| drive Clarences there (there may be « IHlan- 


som or twoabout) but Irish low backed cars 
] have got a car and three horses of my own, 
and run between Ballarat and Buntnyong, 
about seven miles, on a good metalled road, 
Highteenpenny fares apiece, and six passen 
ers to the load. I hope next winter to have 
eoongh put by for a bit of land of my own; I 
shall then fence in a paddock, and keep a 


| cow or two, and hope to begin clearing off 


my debt to your worthy uncle. My hamble 
duty to him and Mrs. Tozer, also to Mra. 
Ktanda!!, in which my wife joins, and I re- 
main, my dear schvolfellow, your attached 


frien, Purcire Rose 
“Address, No. 4 Eucalyptus Cottages, 
Baking Hill, Ballarat East, Victoria.” 


v 

tw” Woxny.—A writer remarks with great 
truth that “the great characteristic of mo- 
dern life is worry.” That ts true. Some 
persons are se prone to it that they worry 
have no real griefs to worry 


because they 


ther. 


TW An exchange says that the poem en- 


titled “Three Hundred Thousand More” 
was written by James & Gibbons, of New 
York 
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1 TRUE GHOST STORY. 


BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D D. 

Oxe or Quemsx Vicromia’s Crartsrme 

A well-known Bovtch artist, + bose delines- 
thane of character ‘ieligtt bis many (rends aod 
who is almes as remarhabie in lus ane lotes 
es in his pictures, commences one of his 
tories by narrating bow an old Bootch game 
keeper once remarked to him in « slow 
solemn voice, “ Do you knew, sir, that I my 
self have actilly knawn men, ay, and respect 
able men toa, who—did—sot—believe—ia 
ghaiete!” And he describes how the old 
keeper, on being questioned as ww bis own 
belief in ghosts, replied, with thor averted, 
half ie pity, half in sorrow for the questioner, 
but with, if possible, deeper solemnity, “1 
howp I de™ 

l am not eure if the gemekeeper stands 
alone in his belief; and I question whether, 
if the great majority of the “upper ten 
thousand” were asked regarding their faith 
as t apparition, they would not agree 
with the lower ten thousand who are assumed 
to be the only honest believers in oocasional 
viniis from the inbabitants of the mysterious 
ghost-land. Very possibly in broad daylight, 
when driving in the park—or shopping—or 
visiting the Exhibition—or, even when the 
candies are lighted, and when seated round 
tbe dinner. table —or in the midst of the buzz 
and flutter of an evening party, the realities 
of the palpable and prosaic world may act as 
such opiates to the ideal faculty, and #0 close 
the eyes and stop the cars of the inner eye 
which alone can discern the «pirit-world, 
that al! faith in its existence may be denied or 
ridiculed. Tut take any one of those persons 
singly, especially the most thoughtful and 
gifted; let him or her remain in the large 
drawing rodm when it is emptied of ite guests, 
with the lights extinguished, except one or 
two sufficiently bright to project “ shadows 
on the wall,” but not to illumine the darker 
recemes of the room—when the fire burns 
low, and the cinders fall, and begin to crumble 
audibly among the ashes—when the midnight 
winds are creeping round the house, sighing 
at the windows, or breaking out into angry 
gusts which boom over the chimney bead, 
and shake the huge trees on the lawn, forcing 
one to think of ships fighting with storms on 
misty coasts, or drenched wretches creeping 
over splashing moors, and then let the 
thoughts gradually slide into sad stories 
of haman suffering, mingled with aneodetes, 
about presentiments, dreams, odd coinci 
dences, unaceountable appearances, and the 
like; and ever and anon let some strange 
sounds of wind and rain and chafing foliage 
be heard, with creaks of old timber, no one 
knows where,—I ask with confidence whether 
in euch circumstances, at two in the morning, 
the skeptic will not profess more faith in 
ghosts than be of she would at two In the 
afternoon 

The feet cannot be denied by any one 
moderately acquainted with human opinions, 
that there isan almost universal belief in 
ghosts Or if that is a too broad and vulgar 
way of expressing the belief, let us rather 
say, a universal feeling verging on belief, if 
not reaching i, that there are certainly 
“more things in beaven and earth” than our 
daylight philosophy acoepte of or can account 
for, that there are revelations from a world 
unseen by the carnal eve, unheard by the 
carnal ear, which come to the seeing and 
hearing facultios of the spirit in certain states 
of mind and body which are alone suscepti 
ble of Unie intercourse. that these revelations 
amume divers formes, itmay be of etrange sights 
and sounds, vivid dreamea, sudden and over 
powering impressions, apparitions, ghosta, 
spirit koookings, cal) them what ou please 
-which compel the belief that the ghoet 
world with which we are unquestionably eur 
rounded, Impunges occasionally on the fami 
call the actual, just as 
strange and rare birds from another far off 


chame are sometimes driven by storma on our 


mr, oT on whal we 


Comets 

This is a subject to which | 
some attention. Without, as far 
liscover, any prejudice to warp my judg 
ment, or any want of sach a careful and cau 
tious indaction as a detective might bestow 
in tracing out the facts of a crime, and weigh 
img the evidence in the nicest balance, | have 
Golle ted facta, in 
which J} have no hesitation whatever ia pub 
licly acknowledging my belief lamalsotirmly 
persueded Ubat Ubeir truth reste upon incom 
parably more satisfactory provia than those 
stories of spirit-rappings which are so firmly 
beleved in by so many. I have listened! pa- 
tenUy to Ube details of most remarkable phe 
namens connected with s«pirit-rapping and 
table-turning, related to me by ladies and 
gentiemen “ moving in the best circles of so- 
ciety,” and by evangelical clergymen whose 
word no one would think of doubting, and 
whose Judgment ao one, | presume, would 
ence dare & cai! in question, A cler 
gyman, for example, whose literary abili 
ties, sound semee, piety, troadminded- 
ness, and trothfalmem are sufficiemuy guar- 
antecd by the fact of his being « frequent 
contributor to the pages of « leading “ Keli. 
gious” newspaper, while assuming Uns! any 
doubt as to the reality of spirit rapping ap- 
peritions, witches, etc., indicated an infijel 
tendency, affirmed his belief that the devil 
was the real person who palled a!) those 
stings. 1 wok the bold mep of questioning 
this, which I fear has shaken his faith in my 
Christianity ; aad | confessed to him frankly 
that I had such an opinion of Butan's intel- 
lect, and of the immense amount of work be 
evidently bed w do ip France, Italy, and 


have paid 
as | can 


several unquestionable 


living to the dead?” (That is, a+ I under. 


stand it, should the living in reference lo 
“To the law 


light in them.” 
made my clerical friend only hold more firm 
ly to the alleged facts and his devil-theory 
regarding them , for be maintained that mar 
men whom he knew to be « little more than 
skeptical regarding “the law and the teat 
mony” of Seripture, and who “ staggered 
through unbelief” in the miracles there re 
corded, nevertheless sought informati mn 
“ from the dead,” and bad perfect faith in the 
truth of the revelations # obtained, thus 
proving the devil to be the real deceiver. 
Granting for the present the truth of the 
alleged facts of spirit-rapping and of table- 
turning; yet after hearing them, and com- 
paring them with some of the mysteries I 
have myself collected, chiefly in the High 
Janda, connected with second sight and ghost 
ly spparitions, and with other similar phe 
nomena poticed by me in some of the remo 
ter valleys of the Harz and Black Forest, I 
cannot possibly admit the one without ad 
mitting the other. Both seem to me to rest 
on guch evidence as must compel them to 
stand or fal! together. 

I have no wish whatever to bring any 
reader, who has “made up his mind” on 
those mysterious topica,to my way of thinking 
I shall acknowledge it as « sign of progress 
in free thought iflam permitted to bold my 
own views without being condemned as a 
person devoid of all Judgment or common 
sense, My excellent publishers are aleo wil- 
ling to run all risks by permitting me to make 
the pages of this periodical a vehicle for dis- 
seminating more worthy views of the myste 
thes of our spirit-life. 

But one fact is better than a thousand mere 
argumenta In discussing such a question, and 
I shall therefore devote the rest of this paper 
to a narrative, which the reader may rest as 
sured is strictly true, and then I shall leave 
him to Judge for himself as to how far such 
mysterious phenomena as \t records can be 
accounted for 

A friend of mine, a medical man, was on 4 
fishing expedition with an old college ac 
quaintance, an army surgeon, whom he had 
not met for many years, from his having been 
in India with his regiment. M'Donald, the 
army surgeon, was a thorough Highlander, 
and slightly Unged with what is called the 
superstition of his countrymen, and at the 
time IT speak of was liable to rather depressed 
apirite from an unsound liver. Ilis native 
alrwas, however, rapidly renewing his youth , 
and when he and bis old friend paced along 
the banks of the fishing stream in a lonely 
part of Argyleshire, and sent their lines like 
airy gossamers over the pools, and touched 
the water over a salmon's nose, so temptingly 
that the best principled and wisest fich could 
not resist the bite, M'Donald had epparently 
regained all his buoyancy of epirit. They 
had been fishing togetber for about a week 
with great success, when M' Donald proposed 
to pay a visit to a family he wae acjuainted 
with, which woul! separate him from his 
frien! for some lgye Bat whenever he epoke 
of their intended separation, he sank down 
into his old gloomy s#tate, at one time ce 
claring that he felt as if they were never to 
My friend tried to rally bim, 
They parted at the trouting 
being across a 


meet again 
hut in vain 
stream, M' Donald's 
mountain pass, with which, however, he had 
been well acquainted in his youth, though 
the road waa lonely and wild in the extreme 

The Doctor returned early in the evening to 
which was a shepherd's 


route 


his resting place, 
house lying on the very outskirts of the “ set 
tlementa,” and beside a foaming movutain 
stream. The shepherd's only attendants at 
the time were two herd lads and three dogs 
Attache! to the hut, and communicaung 
with it by a short paseage, was rather a com- 
fortable room whieh “the Laird” had fitted 
up to serve as a sortof lodge for himaelf | 
the midst of his shooting-ground, and which 
be had put for a fortnight at the disposal of 
my friend 

Shortly after sunset on the day I mention, 
the wind began to rise suddenly toa gale, the 
rain descended in torrent, and the night b« 
came extremely dark. The shepherd seemed 
uneasy, and several times went to the door 
to inapect the weather At last he arouse! 
the fears of the Doctor for M' Donald's safety, 
by expressing the Aepe that by this time he 
was “owre that awfa’ black moss, and across 
the red burn.” Every traveller in the High 
lands knows how rapidly these mountain 
streams rise, and how confusirg the moor be 
comes in a dark night. “Tre black moses 
and red barn” were words that were never 
after forgot by the Doctor, from the strange 
feelings they prodaced when first heard that 
night for there came into his mind terrible 
thoughts and forebodings about poor M’ Don. 
ald, and reproaches for never having con 
sidered his possible danger in atterapting such 
a journey alone. In vain the shepherd as 
sure! him that he must have reached a place 
of safety before the darkness and the storm 
came on. A presentiment which he could 
not cast off made him so miserable that he 
could hardly refrain from teara. But nothing 
could be Jone to relieve the anxiety now be 
come so painful. , 

The Doctor at last retired to bed about 
midnight For a long time he eould not 
sleep. The raging of the stream below the 
smal) window, and the thyds of the storm, 
made him feverish and restless, But at last 
he fell into « soun! and dreamless sleep Out 
of this, powever, be was suddenly roused by 
a peculiar noier in his room, not very loud, 
but utterly indescribable, He heard tap, tap, 
tap, at the window; and he knew, from the 
relation which the wall of the room bore to 
the rock, that the gless could) not be touched 





by buman band. After listening for a mo- 


ment, and forcing himeclf to emile at bis 
nervousness, he turned round, and began 
again to seck repose. But sow « noise began, 
too distinct and lond make sleep possible. 
Starting and sitting up in bed, he heard re 
peated in rapid succession, as if some one was 
spitting in anger, and close to his bed,—* Fit! 
fit' Ot and then « prolonged * whir-r-r.r” 
from another part of the room, while every 
chair began to move, and the table w Jerk. 
The Doctor remained in breathless silence, 
with every faculty intensely acute. He 
frankly confessed that he heard his heart 
beating, for the sound was so unearthly, so 
horrible, and something seemed to come so 
near him thet he began seriously to consider 
whether or not he had some attack of fever 
which affected his brain,—for remember, he 
had not tasted « drop of the shepherd's smal) 
store of whiskey’? He felt bis own pulse, 
composed his spirita, and compelled himself 
to exercise calm judgment. Straining his 
eyes to discover anything, he plainly saw at 
last a white object moving, but without sound, 
before him. Ile knew that the door was shut 
am! the window also, An overpowering 
conviction then seized him, which he could 
not realet, that his friend M'Donald was 
dead! By an effort he seized a lucifer-hox 
on a chair beside him, and struck alight. No 
white object could be men, The room ap 
peared to be as when he went to bed. The 
door was shut, Ile looked at his watch, and 
particularly marked tuat the hour was twen 
ty two mmutes past three. But the match 
was hardly extinguished when, louder than 
ever, the same unearthly cry of “Fit! fi! 
fit!" was heard, followed by the same horri 
ble whir-r-r-r, which made his teeth chatter 
with terrible rapidity. Then the movement 
of the table and every chair in the room was 
resumed with increased violence, while the 
tapping on the windpw was heard above the 
storm. There was no bell in the room, but 
the Doctor, on hearing all this frightful con- 
fusion of nds again repeated, and behold 
ing the white object moving towards him in 
terrible silence, began to thump the wooden 
partition and to shout at the top of his voice 
for the shepherd, and having done #0, he 
dived his head under the blanketa, 

The shepherd soon made his appearance, 
in his night-shirt, with a «mall ofl-lamp, or 
“ crusey,” over his head, anxiously inquiring 
as he entered the room— 

“ What ia't, Doctor? What's wrang? Pity 
me, are ye ill?" 

“Very!” cried the Doctor, But before he 
could give any explanations a loud whir-r-r 
was heard, with the old ery of “ Fit!" close 
to the shepherd, while two chairs fell at bix 
feet! The shepherd sprang back, with a halt 
scream of terror; the lamp was dashed to 
the ground, and the door violently shut, 
“Come back ! shouted the Doctor. “Come 
back, Duncan, instantly, | command you!” 
The shepherd opened the door very par- 
tially, and said, in terrified accents 

“Gude be aboot us, that was awfa'! What 





int" 

“Tleaven knows, Duncan,’ 
Doctor with agitated voice, “ but do pick up 
the lamp, and I shal! strike a light.” 

Dunean did so in no amall fear; but as he 
made his way to the bed in the darkness, 
to get a match from the Doctor, something 
canght his foot; he fell; and then, amidst 
the same and tumultsa of chaira, 
which immediately filled the apartment, 
the “ Fit! fit! fit! fit!” was prolonged with 
more vehemence than ever! The Doctor 
sprang up, and made bis way out of the room, 
but was several times tripped, by some un 
known power, so that he bat the rreatest diM 
culty in reaching the door without a fall. He 
wa followed oy Duncan, and both rushed out 
of the room, shutting the door after them. A 


ejaculated the 


nolwes 


new light having been obtained, they both 
returned with extreme caution, an’, it must 
be ad.ted, fear, in the hope of finding some 
cause or other for a!l those terrifying signs 
Would it surprise our readers to hear that 
they searched the room in vain’? —that, after 
minutely examining under the table, chaira, 
bed, everywhere and with the door shut, not 
a trace could be found of anything’ Would 
they believe that they heard during the day 
how McDonald half 
dead from fatigue, into his friend's hotise, 
and falling inte a fit, had died aft tu. 
minutes gust three that morning’ We do 


poor had staggered, 


ity tio 


net ask any one to accept of all this as true. 
But we pledge our honor to the following 
facts 

The Doctor, after the day's fishing was 
over, had packed his rod so as to take it into 
hie bed reom; but he had left a minnow at- 
tached tothe hook, A white cat who was 
lef in the room ewallowed the minnow, and 
was hooke!. The unfortunate gourmand had 
vehemently protested against this intrusion 
into her upper lip by the violent “ Fit! fit! 
fit!’ with which she tried to spit the hook 
out, the reel added the mysterious whirr-r-r 
and the disengaged line, getting entany led in 
the legs of the chairs and table, as the 
hooked cat attempted to fly from her tormen- 
tor, set the furniture in motion, and tripped 
up both the shepherd and the Doctor; while 
an ivy-branch kept tapping at the window! 
Will any one doubt the existence of ghoste 
and a spirit-world afier this ? 

I have only to add that the Doctor's skill 
was employed during the night in cutting the 
hook our of the cat's lip, while his poor pa- 
tient, yet most impatient, was held by the 
shepherd ima bag, the head alone of puss, 
with hook and minnow, being visible. M'Don- 
ald made his appearance in a day or two, re- 
jolemng once more to see his friend, and 
greatly enjoying the ghost story. As the Doc- 
tor fluiahed the history of his night's horrors, 
he could not help laying down « proposition 
very dogmatically to his half superstitious 
friends, and as some amends for his own ter- 
ror. 

“Depend upon it,” said be, “if we conld 
thoroughly examine into all the stories of 
ghosts and apparitions, spirit-rappinga, ¢¢ 
hoe genus omne, they would turn out to be 
every bit as true as my own visit from the 
world of spirits; that is—great humbug and 





We leave this heterodox sentiment with 
confidence in the hasds of the iliusteious 
dead, who spend so much time in distarbing 
furniture without even the apology of a hook 
ani minnow. We have no doulst that Mi! 


ton, Dante, Bhakspeare, or probably Newton 
or Bacon, if properly invited, will cheerfully 
come as guests to any teaparty of true be 
lievers in London or Boston, to contradict in 
the most authoritative manner the Doctor's 
profane skepticiam. We shall be glad to 
bear the views of those distinguished men, 
who, it is alleged, though dead yet speak; 
and we shal) be proud to pumber them among 
our contributors. We despair of the cat. 
Bhe has been silent ever since her great 
debut into apirit-land. Her lips though healed 
are s.aled. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Ir may not be known that Gen. McClellan 
veually travels at present in a vehicle with 
four horses, precisely as did Gen, Fremont in 
Missouri. This has been made « handle for 
much political abuse of the latter, who has 
been foolisuly charged with aa affectation of 
aristocratic state. The habit is nec essary at 
times. In acaerriage with six seats, a num- 
bor of staff officers con be accommodated, 
and consuliations can thes be had with 
gteater facility than ou horseback. 

Tne draft has een postponed in New York 
until the 10th of October, and in Pennsylvania 
until the 16th. 

Pures, worth in the aggregate over $20,- 
000,000, bave been captured by the vessels of 
our navy since the rebellion has commenced, 
yet not one cent, it ix said, has been paid to 
the sailors. 

NATURALIZATION 1m One Yean.—By 4 
law of Congress, July 17, 1862, it is pro- 
vided; That any alien of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, who has 
enlisted, or shall enlist, in the armies of 
the United States, either in the regular or 
volunteer forces, on receiving an honorable 
discharge may, afver residing one year in the 
United and proving good character, be 
admitted as a citizen without any previous 
declaration or intention. 

Ovun Paris correspondent writes that it is 
not Count Agenor de Gasparin, the distin- 
guished writer on Ameriea, but his father, 
Count Adrienne-Etienne Berri de Gasparin, 
who died recently in France. The deceased 
Count was known to his countrymen as a 
writer on agricultural subjects, and had been 
Minister of the Interior.— NV. Y. Post, 
Antiric1aL Ice.—A citizen of Boston, now 
resident in Bombay, writes to a friend at 
home that the attempt to manufacture ice in 
Bombay has been entirely successful; that 
the machine is turning out, daily, 25 tons of 
beautiful ice, which is as pure and tasteless as 
American ice, and that it is sold at a rate 40 
od cent, cheaper than the article is furnished 
‘or in our American cities, 

GeNKRAL MILnoy, at the urgent request of 
numerous Western Virginians, is to return to 
his former field of service in that department. 
Mankkep activity begins to be manifested 
in naval circles hether Galveston or Mo- 
bile, or Charleston, is to be the point more 
immediately menaced, is not known, but it 
is certain that something is expected speedily 
to happen on the coast, 

Some experiments in gunnery have been 
made at Verona, by which it was ascertained 
that the impulsive force of gun-cotton is 
two-and-a-quarter times that of gunpowder, 
and that empty shelis impelled By gun-cot- 
ton produce the same effect as shells filled 
with guppowder and impelled by the same. 

Linur. Cor, LupLow, aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Dix, recently effected an exchange of 10,000 
rank and file, and 800 officers, at Llarrison’'s 
Landing. 

——— rrom Joun Brown.—A_ letter 
froM John Brown was lately found among 
the papers of Theodore Parker, It was 
written when he first conceived the idea of 
an armed attack on slavery, It strikingly 
indicates the purpose of the man, and dispels 
all idea of insanity. In speakiny: of the plan 
he says: “LT expect nothing but hardship, but 
I expect to achieve a great victory, even 
theugh it be like the last victory of Sameon.” 

Tue position of the members of tre Cabi- 
net on the President's enancipation procia- 
mation ts now pretty well ascertained, Mr 
Chase was the loader in urging the emanci- 
pation policy; Mr. Stanton and Mr. Welles 
seconded hia views throughout, though with 
less warmth. Mr. Seward and Mr. Blair 
wore very decided against it, Caleb Bb. Smith 
was somewhat leas eo, and Judge Bates per 
haps still less, The majority, however, were 
against the proclamation. The President, as 
usual, acted on his own responsibility. —/’/é- 
ladelphia Press, | Doubtful. | 

Feemine Renets mm New ORLEANS - 
New Orleans is an expensive luxury, The 
government is paying more than $50,000 9 
month, considerably more than the army of 
occupation Costs, to feed the starving rebels 
whom Major Gen. Lovell and Jetf, Davis 
have lef! upen our hands or send in from day 
to day from beyond our lines to be fed. The 
approach of winter renders it a serious ques- 
tion whether the National Government is 
called upon to support men who refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance. 

8S. H. Hint, a young man who had fust re 
turned from New Orieans, where he was a 
waiter for an officer in « Vermont regiment, 
eulisted in Northampton, Mass, a few days 
ago, but was rejected by the surgeon in con 
sequence of having a stiff finger. He was 
told that if he would have the finger taken 
off he would pass The fioger was accord- 
ingly removed, and the plucky young man 
has re-eplisted 

ALL the rebel papers claim victories in all 
the recent battles, and call upon the people 
of the rebel states not to believe one word 
contained in the northern papers of Union 
SUCCESSOR 

Forrtas INTERVENTION.—The New York 
World, in an emphasized Washington dis- 
patch, says.—" lt is rumored in the highest 
official circles, that the recent emancipation 
proclamation was precipitated upon the coun- 
try by reason of intimations, received within 
avery few days, of the imminent interven- 
tien of a great Continental power.” 

Sueer ArrecreD with Smaiu-Pox — 
Loox Our ror ALL IMportations —Late 
English papers give accounts of the spread 
of the disease calied small-pox among sheep 
to a very alarming extent. It is also preva- 
lent upon the continent It is therefore of 
the greatest importance that all sheep im- 
ported should be most carefully examined to 
prevent the introduction of this fatal epi- 
demic into American flocks. It is said that 
65 per cent. of a flock Uhnat takes the disease 
in « natural way will die. 

Parsipent Lincoln's proclamation to 
emancipate the slaves is Commended in fa- 
vorable terms by the California press general- 
ly, the leading journals hearty endorsing 
his pohey. 

t#™ The oldest picce of furniture is the 
mulupiication “tabie.” It was constructed 
more than two thousand years ago, and is as 
good as new. 

€@™ Enoch the father of Methuseleh, was 
translated, % that he did not see death ; there- 
fore the oldest man that ever lived died be- 





fore his father. 


The re bya 
‘thelr tnbervlow with the Prodaeat 
showing the views which in- 
duced the wy Ld ae his recent Pro- 


clamation. ted @ me- 
morial in favor of emanci and give the 
following as 


THE PRESIDENTS ANSWER 


The subject ted in the memorial is 
one upon which I have thought mach for 
weeks past, and I even say for months. 


I am «pproached with the most 
opinions and advice, and that | = 
men, who are equally certain that 

sent the Divine w Iam cure thes elther 


belief, and perhaps, in some respects, both, 
I hope it wilt not be irreverent for me to 
that, if it is probable that God would revel 
His will to others on @ point so connected 
with my duty, it might be supposed Le would 
reveal it directly to me. For, unless I am 
more deceived in myself than I often am, it 
is my earnest desire to know the will of Pro- 
vidence in this matter. And, if I can learn 
what it is, I will do it. These are not, how- 
ever, the days of miracles, and I suppose it 
will be granted that I am not to expect a 
direct revelation. 1 must study the plain, 
physical facts of the case, ascertain what is 
possible, and learn what appears to be wise 
and right. 

Now, then, tell me, if you please, what pos 
sible result of good would follow the issuing 
of such a prociamation as you desire? Un- 
derstand, I raise no objection against it on 
legal or Constitutional grounds; for, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy, in 
time of war, I suppose IT have a right to take 
any measure which may best subdue the 
enemy. Nor do I urge objections of a moral 
nature, in view of possible consequences of 
insurrection and massacre at the South. I 
view the matter as a practical war measure, 
to be decided upon according to the advan- 
tages or disadvan it may offer to the 
suppression of the rebellion, 

RESPONSE OF THE DELEGATION. 

We observed (taking up the President's 
ideas in order) that men indeed differed 
in the opinions on this subject; nevertheless 
the truth was somewhere, and it was a mat- 
ter of solemn moment for him to ascertain it; 
that we had not been so wanting in respect 
alike to ourselves and to him as to come a 
thousand miles to bring merely our opinion 
to be set over against the opinion of other 
parties; that the memorial contained facta, 
principles, and ents which appealed to 
the intelligence of the President and to his 
faith in Divine Providence; that he could not 
deny that the Bible denounced oppression as 
one of the highest of crimes, and threatened 
Divine judgment against nations that prac- 
tised it; that our country had been exceed- 
ingly guilty in this respect, both at the 
North and South; that our just punishment 
has come by a slaveholder's rebellion; that 
the virus of secession is found wherever the 
virus of slavery extends, and no farther; so 
that there is the amplest reason for expecting 
to avert Divine judgments by putting away 
the sin, and for hoping to remedy the national 
troubles by striking at their cause. 

That it was true he could hot now enforce 
the Constitution at the South; but we should 
see in that fact no reason whatever for not 
proclaiming emancipation, but rather the 
contrary. The two appealed to different 
classes; the latter woul oid, and, in truth, 
was necessary to re-establish the former, and 
the two could be made operative together, as 
fast as our armies fought their way south- 
ward; while we had yet to hear that he pro- 
fessed to abandon the Constitution because of 
the present diffleulty of enforcing it, 

As to the inability of Congress to agree on 
this policy at the late session, it was quite 
possible, in view of sulsequent events, there 
might be more unanimity at another meet 
ing. The members have met their constitu- 
ents and learned of marvelous conversions to 
the wisdom of emancipation, especially since 
late reverses Lave awakened thought as to 
the extreme perl of the nation, and made 
Dad mac Y ~ well as good men realze that we 
have to eal with Godin this matter, dLlen 
of the mostopposite previous views were Now 
uniting in cailing for this measure, 

That to proclaim emancipation would se- 
eure the sympathy of Europe and the whole 
civilized world, which now saw no other 
reason for the strife than national pride and 
ambition, an unwillingness to abridge our 
domain and power. No other step would be 
so potent to prevent foreign intervention. 

Furthermore, it would send a thrill through 
the entire North, tiring every patriotic heart, 
giving the people a glorious principle for 
which to saffer and to fight, and aseuring 
them that the work was to he so tho- 
roughly dene as to leave our country iree 
forever from danger this 
qu irter 

We added that when the proclamation 
should become widely known (as the law of 
Congress has not been) it would withdraw 
ihe slaves from the rebels, leaving them 
without laborers, ant giving us both jaborers 
and soldiers) Then the difficulty experienced 
by General Butler and other generals arose 
from the fact thas half-way measures could 
never avail, It is the inherent vice of half 
way measures that they create ss many difficul 
ties as they remove, [tis folly merely to receive 
and feed the slaves. Thev should be wel- 
comed and fed, aud then, according to Paul's 
docuine, that they who eat must work, be 
made to labor and to fight for their liberty 
and ours, With such a policy; the blacks 
would be no encumbrance, and their rations 
no waste. In this respect we should follow 
the ancient maxim, aud learn of the enemy. 
What the rebels most fear is what we should 
be most prompt to do, and what they most 
fear is evident from the hot haste with which, 
on the first day of the present session of the 
rebel Congress, bills were introduced threaten- 
ing terrible vengeance if we used the blacks 
in the war 

Mr. Lincoln replied : 

I admit that slavery is the root of the re- 
bellion, or at least its sine gua non. The am- 
bition of polucians may Lave instigated them 
t act, but they would have been impotent 
without slavery as their instrument. will 
also concede that emancipation would help 
us in Europe, aud convinee them that we are 
incited by something more than ambition. 1 
grant forther, that it would help somewhat 
at the North, though not so much, I fear, as 
you and those you represent imagine. Still, 
some additional strength would be added in 
that way to the war. And then unquestion- 
ably it would weaken the rebels by drawing 
off their laborers, which is of great impor- 
tance. But lam not so sure we could do 
much with the blecka If we were to arm 


und disgrace in 


them I fear tbat in a few weeks the arms | : , 
| better off than in England, where the fema«$ 


would be in the hands of the rebels; and, in- 
deed, thus far we have not bad arms enough 
tw equip our white troops. : 

I will mention another thing though it 
meet ouly your scorn and contempt. Taere 
are fifty thousand bayonets in the Union 
aries from the border slave states, It would 
be a serious matter if, in consequence of a 
proc such & you desire, wey should 
go over to the rebels. Ido not think they 

! would—not so mapy indeed as a year aga, 





or as six months ago—not so many to-day 





ae rday. da 
Union haling. Thayer cucrene, the 
calisted, and wast to bea: i 


of = difficulty, 
delegation. That a proclamation of gene- 
ral emanci giving “ Liberty and Union” 
as the watchword, would rouse the 
people and rally them to his 
auything yet wit 
conscience, sentiment, and hope. 
remember, > that present manifestations 
are no index of what would then take place. 
If the leader wifl but utter a trumpet cal), 
the nation will respond with patriotic ardor. 


No one can tell the power of the right word 
from the t man to develope the t fire 
and enthu of the masses. 


Mr. Lincoln. I know it. 

Delegation. That sense must, of 
course, be exercised in drilling, arming, and 
using black as well as white troops to make 
them efficient; and that, in a scarcity of arms, 
it was at least worthy of inquiry whether it 
were not wise to place a portion of them in 
the hands of those nearest to the seat of the 
rebellion, and able to strike the deadliest 
blow. That, in case of a proclamation of 
emancipation, we had no fear of serious in- 

ury from the desertion of border state troops. 
danger was ly diminished, as the Pre- 
— ryt tted. boy let the desertions 
what they t, the increased spirit of 
the North Tod's 


One state alone, if necessary, would compen- 
sate the loss, were the whole fifty thousand 
to join the enemy. The struggle bas 

too far, and cost too much treasure and blood, 
to allow ofa jal settlement. Let the line 
be drawn at same time between freedom 
and slavery, and between loyalty and treason. 
The sooner we know who are our enemies 
the better. 

In bringing our interview to a close, after 
an hour of earnest and frank discussion, of 
which the foregoing is a specimen, Mr. Lin- 
coln remarked:—Do uot misunderstand me 
because I have mentioned these objections. 
They indicate the difficulties that have thus 
far prevented my action in some such way as 
you desire. I have not decided a 
proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold 
the matter under advisement. And J can 
assure you that the subject ison my mind, 
wy day and night, more than any other. 

fhatever appear to be God's will, I will do. 


INVASION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

From the Richmond Dispatch of the 17tb. 

“The road to Pennsylvania lies invitingly 
open. There are no regular soldiers on the 
route, and it would be a task of little diff- 
culty to disperse the rabble of militia that 
might be brought to oppose them. 

“The country is enormously rich. It 
abounds in fat cattle, cereala, horses and 
mules, Our troops would live on the very 
fat of the land, They would find an oppor- 
tunity, moreover, to teach the Dutch far- 
mers and grazers, who have been clamor- 
ous for this war, what invasion really is. Ii 
once compelled to take his own physic, which 
is a great deal more than he ever bargained 
for, Mynheer wili cry aloud for peace in a 
very short time. For ou own part, we trust 
the first proclamation of Pope, and the man- 
ner in which his army carried it out, will not 
be forgotten. We hope the troops will turn the 
whole country into a desert, as the Yankees di 
the Piedmont country of Virginia. 

“ Let not a blade of graas, or a stalk of cora, 
or a barrel of flour, or a bushel of meal, or a 
sack of salt, or a horse, or a cow, or a hog, or a 
sheep, be left wherever they move along. Let 
vengeance be taken for all that has been 
done, until retribution itself shall stand aghas!, 
This is the country of the smooth-spoken, 
would-be-genueman, McClellan. He bas 
caused a loss to us, in Virginia, of at least 
thirty thousand negroes, the most valuable 
mye that a Virginian can own. They 

1ave no negroes in Pennsylvania, Retaliation 
must therefore fall upon something else, and 
let it fall upon everything that constitutes 
prom rty. A Dutch firmer has no negroes; 
ut he has horses that can be seized, grain that 
can be confiscated, cattle that can be killed, and 
houses that can be burned. He can be taken 
prisoner and sent to Labby's warchouse, as OF 
triends in Fauquier and Loudon, Culpepper, 
and the Peninsula have been sent to Lin- 
coln’s dungeons in the North. Let retalia- 
tion be complete, that the Yankees may learp 
that two can play at the game they have 
tLemselves commenced. 

“By advancing into Penusy!vauia with 
rapidity, our army can easily get possession 
of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, and 
break it down so thoroughly tuat it cannot 
be repaired in six montus, They bave «- 
ready possession of the Baltimere and Olio 
Railroad and the York River Railroad. By 
breaking down these and the railroad frow 
Philadelphia to Baitimore, they will com- 
pletely isolate both Washington and Balti- 
more. No reinforcements can reach them 
from cither the North or West, except by the 
Potomac and the bay.” 

[Norr.—Since the above was written, an¢ 
the battle of Antietam, the rebels have pre- 
bably concluded tw postpone their invasive 
and destruction of Pennsylvania till a more 
convenient season. } 


2 The last census of the United Sta‘e* 
shows that in 1860 there were 733,258 more 
males than females in the country. This 
note worthy fact ought to quiet the appre 
heusicns of those who feared the war would 
cause an undue preponderance of wome? 
aficr peace. No matter how bloody the ws! 
may be or how long it may last, it cannot 
make away with three-quarters of a million 
of lives. The waste of life may make the 
sexes nearly even, but even then we shall be 


are in excess by nearly a million, and the * 
cial problem of the day is how to provict 
hein with husbands or occupation. 

tH Cuaxce or Name.—Since lines 
poured forth her mymads so giorivusly £7 
the support of the Union cause, ner soud 
quet has been changed by general cops<+! 
from the Sucker state to the Succor stale.— 
Bee. Pow 
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THE CONDITION OF THE - ARNT. 
WHAT A SURGEON SAYS OF IT. 


A surgeon, whom the New York Times 
says is a gentleman of scientific habit of mind 
and close observation, 


portunity w till then, had scarcely been 
en). by any lopalian, 





l 
g 


w rebel army march by, as were 
crossing the Potomac, gives the ac 
count of the rebel army : 

There were two corpse d'armee—that of 


shirt for six weeks. 
all colors and materials—often 

ing and old bed-comforters. Nearly f 
of the men wae) ae vee 
their crack to- 
gether ia th aay ofloers and 
men were excessively lousy, and the stench 
from the passing columns was almost un- 
bearable. 

As they marched by, our men were surprised 
at first at the number of Beld obticers, 
riding in the lines, and then at the 
numbers gathered around the flags. Their 
first theory was that these were sections of 
regiments, each with ascparate flag. Bat the 
s00n that they were bona fide regi- 
ments, numbering from 150 to 300 men with 
their 7 a and —— officera. 
Many of these regiments, they were informed, 
had Clonee 1,000 ne 1100 men, Their 
method of treating their sick and wounded 
would account for much of this diminution. 
Afver each regiment followed some half- 
dozen men with stretchers, and whenever a 
man fell out of the ranks from sickness, he 
was taken at once to the nearest house, and 
left there to the mercies of the country 
ple. So with those wounded or operated on 
in battle, They were never carried with the 
army. The men were by no means in good 
spirits, They told our informant that 
had been constantly walking since the battles 
oe. ew and adaiien aan 

bey a ackson we em 
too There was no enthusiasm shown 
by ony of them, and the North Carolinians 
aud the Irish were particularly lukewarm. 
The Virginians alone expressed some bitter- 
ness, on account of the ravages which their 
state has suffered. They evidently felt the 
deepest disa atment at their reception in 
Maryland. ith regard to the future pros- 
pects of the war, their great hope and sus- 
taining assurance was that the two new 
levies, by voluntee and drafti could 
not poealbly be at the N We 
had come, they believed, to the end of our 
power. 

The whole rebel army had, to the eyes of 
this medical gentleman and his associates, 
& worn-out, exhausted look. The physique 
was inferior to that of our men, and they 
evidently suffered from want of food and 
overwork. Even the horses looked wretch- 


edly. 

With such testimony as this, from persons 
accustomed especially to judge of the phy- 
sical condition of men, what may not be be- 
beved of the present condition of the rebel 
army ? 

Men can fight on empty stomachs and en- 
dure long and harassing marches, where vic- 
tory and plunder reward them, But now to 
re‘race their weary steps over a desolated 
country, under the consciousness of deteat 
aad disasterand with an active enemy be- 
Lind them, mast have a most disco in 
effect upon them. They want rest and fot 
This is precisely what we should nut allow 
them. Enoergy pow on our part is worth all 
to us. An incessant, vigorous attack from 
our forces, might go far to break up and ut- 
terly demoralize the rebel army. Hesitation 
now, slow movements, any Corinth or Rich- 
mond operation with spade and pick-sxe, will 
surely give the enemy time to recuperate, and 
destroy all the advantages of this successful 
campaign, 


A CuapLain’s View or THE EviLs or 
DRUNKENNESS IN THK Anmy.—The Rev. C. 
if. Bulkley, Chaplain to the Ist Regiment, 
Sickles Brigade, who went through the cam- 
paign on the Peninsula, in a recent sermon 
detined patriotism, spoke of our national 
pride, contrasted the North with the South, 
Comptinented Kossuth and Garibaldi, alluded 
\) oUF receut reverses, and traced their cause 
t) our lack of trust in God. He then pro- 
coeded t® speak of the prevalence of intem- 
perance in the army. He said: “ Drunken- 
uess prevails very much. At the battle of 
Fur Oaks a distinguished General of Divi- 
swo Was so much under the influence of in- 
toxicating drink as to be observed by all. His 
erm teaey was 80 Overcome that, 
heleving him to be;wounded, he was placed 
“2 & stretcher am@ carried to the rear, but 
when the surgeon examined him he was 
heastly drunk. His young Aide-de-Oamp, 
too, who was previously unused to it, was so 
crunk as to be unable to sit on his horse, and 
(said the preacher) I saw him. 


Tae Loss at ANTIETAM.—Medical In- 
Paneer Muzzy has just returned from the 
eld of battle on the Antietam, and gives 
Some estimates of the Federal loss 
which are probab) 





ere, 
pana dS aap more — than 
© pu e places our loss at 
about fifteen hundred killed, and nearly, if 
not quite, seven thousand wounded. he 
tumber of rebel wounded left upon the field, 
he estimates at from three to four thousand, 
and their entire loss at from four to five 
‘nousaod killed, and over twelve thousand 
wounded. It is understood that Surgeon 
General Hammond, who also returned from 
the field to-day, makes very nearly the same 
estimates 
Mus. Lincoin got alarmed recently about 
\he danger ber husband incurred in hits rides 
% and from the Soldiers’ Home. So she pro- 
Cured a Presidental guard of two soldiers 
With loaded blanderbusses, and in this rustic 
Myle “ Uid Abe” drove up to General Halleck’s 
¥arters. Such a style of retinue as- 
‘onished the General, oad hs suitable cavalry 
Sseort was at once provided and now accom- 
panies the “ Commander-in-Chief of the army 
Sad navy, —Eachange Paper. 


Binectan Case or Deara.—Dr. George 
vundy, of Boston, died a few days 
hemorrage caused by drawing & : 


NEWS (TEMS. 
ELEVEN counties in Objo have raised their 
quotas, 
ted Brora V tee, as Py wae 
‘ol appointed a 
Brigadier-General in regular army, by the 
President, as an official recognition of his 
valuable services, General Hooker is a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, and is one ofour ablest 
field-marshals. He commanded a corps 
@armee at the battle of Antictam, and was 
severely wounded in the right foot. 
Governor Bovurweit, Commissioner of 
Revenue, has decided that physi- 
cians, surgeons and dentists require bat one 
license under the Excise law, to practice 
eae ab ena Ours 


ical 

Lyrore ATION has been received from 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, stating 
the difficulties with the 
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diers who are entitled 100 bount 
ted by the Act of July 22, 1862, shoul 
now that in order to obtain it, they mn«t 
make a written applicatiun for it to the Hon. 
E. B. French, Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury. 

Exouisn Feevine Towarp rar Unirep 
Sratea.—An glish correspondent says 
that the only men of high rank who wish 
well for the Northern cause are the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Argyle. The talk in 
the clubs is all one way, and that against the 
North “The b: ra,” we are told, “are 
assured that the North only desires to 
possession of the plantations to work 
— for their own profit.” 

Lp Ane's Last.—Somebody—some in- 
uisitive Yankee, likely as not—asked the 
resident “ What num of men have the 

enemy in the field?” “Old Abe” looked 
serious, and replied—“ Twelve hundred 


thousand, acco’ to the best authority.” 
The interrogator in the face and 
ejaculated, “ My God!" The President con- 


tunued :—“ Yes, sir, twelve hundred thousand 
—no doubt of ft. Ton ong ll of our Generals 
when they get w , 8a enemy out- 
samen thie from taava th Sve te enh ont 
I must believethem. We have four hundred 
thousand men in the field, three times four 
make twelve. Don't you see it?” “Can't 
see it,” said the bore, as he brightened up and 
started for his hat. 

Tue Nationa, Dest.—Hon. Thaddeus 
Stevens was re-nominated for Congress in 
Pennsylvania, a few days ago, when, in a 
speech, he stated that the national debt is now 
two thousand million dollars. Mr. Stevens 
is chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and ought to know of the 
debt. The loss of men from the | states, 
he says, has been two hundred thousand. 

Lint A Humavue,—A writer in the Boston 
Post says of lint arn | ounce of lint sent 


to the — misch It’s only use is to 
cover up the blunders of bad surgery. It is 
seldom used by the best here. In 


surgeons 

the army it is crowded into the wounds by 
men who know no other way to stop hemor- 

e, and there it remains till it becomes 
filled with filth and maggots. Lt retains the 
discharges till they putrefy, and produce 
intolerable steach. The termination of its 
work is the death of the patient. 

PortnDEXTER's Esc pe,-—Information reach- 
ed St. Louis by the North Mirsouri train, on 
September 18, that the guerilla chief, Poin- 
dexter, from Hudson Thursday 
morning. The News says to some it is nota 
matter of surprise. It was feared “that a 
way would be made for his escape,” and it is 
now reported that the officers in charge of 
him took the irons off him, and sent him on 
some pretext wilh two guards, upon whom 
he played the “ played out” trick of throwing 
red pepper in their eyes, and ran off This is 
the whole story in a few words 

MANUFACTURING Fresn WATER at Fort 

PuLaski.—All the water used by the Union 
forces (the Forty-eighth New York regiment) 
at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, is condensed from 
steam generated from the salt sea water, by 
Frederick Gilmore, trom Paterson, New 
Jersey. When the need of water was felt, 
Gumore constructed a condeuser inside the 
fort. The condensing machine manufacturing 
4500 gallons per day, more than is consumed 
by the troops. This makes good drinking 
water, und is used for all ordinary purposes. 
Before the erection of these works, all the 
water had w be brought down in vessels 
from Beauiort aud Bay Point. Mr. Gilmore 
is now chief Superintendeut of tue entire 
concern, 
Tae Duxkanrns.—-It deserves to be stated 
that the section of Upper Maryland over 
which this flerce tide of war is now rolling, is 
densely populated, and in the immediate 
theatre of these battles are the homes of very 
many peaceful Dunkarda, a quiet order, whose 
fertile fields avd large farm buildings teil of 
peaceful agriculture, and whose love of quiet 
and peace was thus fiercely invaded by the 
storm of shot and shell, and the dread spectacle 
of garments rolled in blood. They are non- 
combatants, and only small slave holdera, 

A Minestrre. ory tro THE Wan.—W. H. C. 
Llusiner, the poet of A yon, has joined Barnes's 
rifle battery. Mr. Hosmer has a son in 
the army, another in the navy, and none 
to leave behind him at home. His youngest, 
& promising boy of tifeeu, was recently 
drowned in the Susquehanna, aud the sorrow- 
stricken father now gocs to the field, boping 
to find there in scenes of activity taat oblivion 
for sorrow that a quiet home in the valley of 
the Grenessee will not afford. He is not, bow- 
ever, @ stranger to lead and sivel, for Le was 
for a time ip the Florida war. 

A Man Wuo Hap Nor Heanp or THe 
War.—A mberman from up the Yazoo 
river, Misa, Fecently came on board the U. 5. 
gunboat Benton, who had never heard of the 
secession troubles. He had been in the gum 
swamps for four years; during « large por- 
tion of the time he had not seen a single 
human being. When he met our gunboats 
and heard of the war he was much astonish 
ed, as may well be supposed. He was on his 
way to Vicksburg to seil his lumber. Barnum 
should exhibit bim. 

Tue demand for the new postal currency 
is still far beyond the power of the govern- 
ment to supply, but the pubiic may rest as- 
sured that it is doing the best it can to furnish 
the amount required for the general circala- 
tion of the country. 

Important discoveries are said to have been 
made in England toenable jute to be used toa 
great extent as a substitute for cotton. The 
article has advanced nearly fifty per cent. 
since the first of the month, and the market 
was greatly excited. Hemp is also consider- 
ably higher. 

Serious disturbances had occurred at Pres- 
nitz, Moravia, owing to the stoppage of the 
cotion factories, Tue riots continued three 
days, when they were stopped by the military. 
Ir is stated that the Queen of England has 
formally demanded the hand of the Princess 
Alexandra, of , for the Prince of 
Wales. 


Tue istrar General of Scotland! sug- 
ests that diptheria is the appearance in the 
uman subject of the murrain in cattle, and 
says that diptheria in children has been pro- 
duced by partaking of the milk of cows thus 





is Suppoeed that an artery was severed. 


affected. 


SHARPSBURG APTER THE GREAT BATTLE. 
A correspondent of the Preas says: 
I was fortunate enough to be with the ad- 
vance of our troops entering 


and 
M te mat sorry ight imaginable 
It is a town of about 1,200 By daw ww has 
a German Reformed, a 


were burned to = ee During the 
whole of the battle on the town 
pet Ln ph rng it was the 
recipient of many of our deadly missiles. 


very large hole and scattering 
mortar all over the an 


Ipit 

Another house, occupied by Dr, Bi 
recetved a meme Fans gh bat 
went thr the window, demolishing the 
too parton, tneshtag tho nihngahitn, evtoek 

e parlor, - 
chaize, and embedding ite : in several 
places in the ceiling, floor, &c. 

Another shell entered a 
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riage house of Col, Miller, a staunch Union 
man, were also . 
But the shot and 1 were not the only 
foea the people had to contend against. 
Those who had a few days before entered 
the place under the guise that they were 
friends, and made the most solemn promises 
~ KR and that they would 
rel protect ate , falsified 
professions, most solemn 
and committed outrages u the 
that would make any one 
be a soldier blush. 
rain tah Gaps aoe meee 
ey eet gar- 
and Sapenante and tan toon af 
all their fruits. Many of the hanes, 
when the rebels entered, securely 


that would at all be useful in camp, and ap- 
. them to their own use. 

y entered the house of one poor woman, 
ing she had, with the excep- 


aud took 
tion of her and chairs. Several other 
houses entered, and committed the same 


acts of vandalism. I don’t believe there are 
a dozen chickens, hogs, and cows, put all to- 
— = the town. ‘ 

Sut if the people of Sharpsburg were treat- 
ed badly, the farmers in the neighborhood 
fared worse. They were turned out of the 
house, then it was taken as a hospital, and all 
the grain on it given to the horves, and all the 
live stock, su as cows, hogs, &c., was 
driven into Virginia, Col. Miller lost $400 
worth of hay alone, together with a large 
quantity of graiv, a numberof horses, &. A 
Mr. Hen Viper was obliged to leave his 
farm, and, when his family returned, they 
found it completely destroyed, and their house 
robbed of everything, even to the apparel of 
the females. large number of farmers also 
suffered in the same manner, 

Why the rebels behaved more savagely 
here than in other portions of Maryland is 
inexplicable, unlese it was because they had 
been deceived in the »ple, and that they 
had become 80 enraged that they were deter 
mined to have at least some revenge before 
leaving the state. Their conduct not only 
made the Union people ten times nore bitter 
agaiost them, but has also made the secession 
sympathizers disgusted with them, and shown 
to these same sympathizers the error they 
were in in defending such a cause and the 
class of people who sustann it. 


Deceivep Renera—There is no mistake 
that the rebels were egregiously mistaken 
in the amount of sympathy and assistance 
they calculated upon in Maryland. They 
found their Contederate notes a drug and the 
citizens of Frederick entirely indisp: sed to 
vive them pocket-room. Colonel Gordon 
(editor of the Charleston Mercury) wanted to 
pay for some goods he bad purchased in re- 
bel notes, when the following spirited con- 
versation transpired between him and the 
merchant, who relused to accept them :— 

Colonel—" Lf you refuse to accept the mo 
ney, may I ask what may be your political 
sentiments in regard to the present troubles?” 

Merchant—* [ am a Union man, sir, and 
always intend to remain one.” 

Colonel—" Indeed! Are there many peo- 
ple like you here?” 

Merchant—" Yea, sir. We have voted on 
secession and this district gave three thousand 
majority for the Union,” 

Colonel—* Yes, at the point of the bay 
opet?”” 

Merchant—“ No, -ir—there were neither 
bayonets nor murkets to intimidate ua, Every 
man was [ree Ww vote a8 he please.” 

Colone]—“ Then we hace Leen most dam willy 
deceived |” 


t2@ Take care of your neighbors; don't 
let them stir without watching—they may do 
something wrong if you dv. To be sure, you 
never knew them to do anything very bad, 
but it may be on your account that they have 
not; perhaps if it had not been for your kind 
care, they might have disgraced themselves 
and families a lung time ago. Therelore 
don't relax any effort to keep them where 
they ought to be. Never mind your own 
business—that will take care of itself! 


contest in the early stage of the French [ey 
lution, France was besten in all parts of 
Europe, until her rulers jad down the ‘aw 
that Generals should be furnished with all 
they waated, add then should be held re- 
sponsible with their heals for the safety and 
saccess of their armica, And then France 
defied all Eurupe, and was master of the 
situation. 

CH Canryie on Non-Intexvention.— 
Thomas Carlyle lately made the following 
characteristic utterance with reference to the 
American war. “ It is,” said he, “ the dirtiest 
chimney that’s been afire this century, and 





the best way is t& let it burn itself out.” 


GYMNASTIC COSTUME FOR LADIES 

Dr. Lewis, in his new work, “The Gym- 
nastic,” gives the following hints as to the 
proper costumes for ladies to wear in per- 
forming gymnastic exercises — 

The most essential re of the dress is 
perfect liberty about the Waist and shoulders, 
The female costume may be ever so short, if 
the waist or shoulders be trammelied, the ¢x 
ertions will serve no good purpose. If the 
arms can be thrust perpendicularly upward 
without throwing « quarter of an ounce on 
the m@, the most vital poimt har been se 
cured. Tt ls made very looge about the head 
and shoulders, worn Without hoops, but with 
@ thin skirt as near the color of the dress as 
possible, and only stiff enough to keep the 
outside skirt from closely to the legs. 
This skirt should be to the belt of 
the dress so that it will not hang below the 
dress when the arms are raised. 

The present style of Garibald! waist is very 
beautiful. It is particularly appropriate for 
gymnastics; as it allows the freest action of 
the arms and shoulders. But to permit this 
waist to fall over the belt, which is its pecu 
Har feature, the belt is usually made tight 
enough to keep it in position. This is wrong. 
Buttons should be ploced on the joside of the 
belt, the same as on gentlemen's pants for 
suspenders, and the same kind of suspenders 
should be worn. In this way the belt may 
be very loose, and yet, being supported over 
the shoulders, it will remain in its proper po- 
sition, ° 

ta“ A duck of a» woman"—the heroine 
of the new English novel, “Abel Drake's 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


FLOUR AND MEAL—There is more inquiry 
for flour, the is for the better 


2% 


il 
A 
: 


of prices for superfine and extra, and from 

) to ?S ® bb! for fancy brands, as ip quality. 
ye flour ls scarce, and selling in a small way on 
arrival at @5,50¢@8,02\.. City Mille is worth 

75 BW bbl. Corn meal is quiet, with small re- 
ceipts and sales of Pennsylvania at @3,1294¢ B bbl, 

RALN comes in slowly, and Wheat is in good 
seanen at yf former rates, the market closing 
rather better for prime lotsa, which are scarce, 
Sales reach about 55,000 bushels at LW6ce@l Sle for 
Western and Pennsylvania reds, mostly at 1300, 
in store, 131@1338¢ for Peunsylvaniaand Southern 
aflost, the latter for prime, and I3K@15Ne for 
common to good and chuloe white, Kye is 
steady, with small receipts, and sales of new and 
old Southern Pennsylvania at @¢Tic, Corn is 
scarce, and bringing higher prices, some 26,000 
bushels hav been en at O6¢@70c, closing at 
the latter rate for prime yellow. Fair white 
sold at 67e. Onata are also better, and “ scarce, 
with sales of new Southern at S@iisc; Pennayl- 
vania at 37@40c, as in quality, and old at hd 
Oc, Barley and Malt are quiet, and but little 
coming forward as yet. 

PROVISIONS are firmer, and rather more ac 
tive, with a reduced stock of all kinds to operate 
in, Meas Pork is selling in a small way at $1%@ 
1gkg, and Mess Beef at $1415 for country and 
city packed, Bacon la in good demand, bagged 
Haims selling at 10@15e for plain and fancy cared, 
Shoulders at te, and Sides at 64 ia@7c, cash and 
short time. Green Meats are beid firmly, with 
emall sales of Hama in salt at 8oo8'ge, and 10 
casks Shoulders at Se. Lard is quiet; bbls and 
tes are qnoted at U'yratiyc, and hous at Uyug 
lOc, and but little offering or selling, Butter 
meets with @ fair Inquiry at We1ee for packed, 
14q@ Se for choice dairy du, and Li@) te tor Koll, 
Cheese Is scarce, and In demand at Scatk Egys 
are «teady at lhe Wdoren 

COTTON—The demand bas bmproved, about 
SSO bales found buyers at 51 qe o%c, cash, the latter 
for good middlings, Including 151 bales Bt. Do 
mingo at the lowest figures and 80 bales wet sold 
by auction at Zia de. 


2522 


ASITES—continue firm, with small sales of 
both kinda, 
BARK —Quercitron comes in slowly, and Let 


No | tinds ready sale at 2 Wton, OF Tanners 
Bark the sales are moderate, and mostly at about 
#15 Y cord for Chestnut Oak, 

BEESWAX is steady at Site yh 

COAL —There isa good demand, both for whip 
iment and home use, at fully former rates, the 
tendeney being upward, orders are coming io 
freely from the Fast 

COFFEE ts \aa'.e better, but the want of 
stock limite operations, and only some SO bays 
have been di posed of at Jl ae bye for Kis, 
umd Zhette for Laguayra, cash and on the 
About 500 bawa miuaty Kio, id by auetion at 
slate, cach, There is little or ne good 
quality here 

COPPER is dull, and the sales mostly con 
ined to yellow metal at Jie, > mouthe 

FEATILERS are dull, bat with rather mor 


doing, at Ma 4% et 


FRUIT 4irecn trait is plenty and dull, Peaches 
selling af Unai Ww basket, and Apples at @lia 
1) we bb 

HAY is better, and good Timothy Is selling at 
Tee Oe WH LOD Nw, 


tement In 


HEMP. —There has been «ome « 
the market at the East 


owing to the advices 


from abroad, and prices are better lhe stock 
here, however, is wearly all in the hands of the 
manufacturers 

HOPS are dall and unsettled, with sales of 
new at lia We wD 

IRON Phere is got rmneh demand for P 
Vetal, and some O00 ton Anthracite found 
buyers at #25, on time; and @24, cash, for Nol 
and €2l@e22 for Forge, also carh, part for futare 
delivery OW Manufactured the sales are lary 
wid the market yenerally is active at fuily for 
wer rates, fancy Tron beg etill very scarce 

l firin, and th t here ts held abov 
the views of buyers 

LL MBEK—There i* a fair business doing in 
White and Yellow Vine Boards, and further sealer 


of the latter are reported at $16 WM for Yellow 
Sap 

MULASSES is quiet. (nly a few small rales 
of Caba are reported at 20e, and ) bhle New 
Orleans at We, net 

PLASTRRK- There le very lit 
eoft is wanted at $5 W ton 

RICK —There is very little offering 
India is firm at 6$oa7e wD 

SEEDS come in slow! Cloverseed |e taken 
on arrival at @49(075, and Timothy at @1%ras! 
Y bush, and the demand is good Flasseed is 
selling at $1,50001,00 # bush, aud more offering 

SPIKITS—Brandy and Gin are firm, but quiet 
and the sales very small N FE Ram is steady at 
tic, and Whiskey rather better, bbls selling 
more freely at ShaSioye, now held higher, and 
Drudge at 8liatk 


‘e offering, and 


and Fast 





27 It is a historic fact that in the great prices 


| Kico at wav 4c, an 
| the usual teria. 





SU GARK—Tbe market is more active and 
chee ge better, Will) tales ol atout 2am 
ls to note, mostly Cuba, at S8qrct Porte 


‘ 
| New Orleans at a 10.6, on 


snot much selling, but the 
try at Ya 


1ALLOW There | 
market le firmer, with sales of cour 
We, and city atl ,c vm 

LOBACCO—The stock is very much 
market firm and onthe advance, wi 


reduced, 


and th tha 
i i business t 
Wintel —HMolders generally are 
sud there is little or t 
iotations 


their 
ny te 


' 
heining « = 


iri in 


PHILADELPIIIA CATTLE MAKKETS 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
aracunted to about 2468 head. The price s realized 
were from $6.00 tos, W ewt. WO Cows Drought 
from $15 to 52 BW bead. U0 Bheep were sould at 
from $2.0 to 5.50 ® head. WO Hoge sold at 
$5, to Sw 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weet'y at the Periedica! Depots of 

H. DEX TAR, 115 Nees ., N.Y. 

SINCLAIR TOUBRY, No 191 Nasene @., N.Y. 

HENRY TAYLOR, *un tron Baiiding, Baltimore. 

A. WILLAAMB & CO., 100 Weemagton ., Boston. 

HENRY MINER, Now 11473 Fite m., Pittedbers. 

JOUN, PL , Masonie Hall, Pittsburg. 

GEORGE EW Ih, OF West Fath #., Cincinnati 

A. GUN TRA, Ne. 08 Third 8t., Lowievilic, Ky. 

JOUN KR. WALAH, Chicago, Viinots, 

McNALLY & CO., Chreago, Dlinete, 

JAMES M. CRAWFORD, ®. Lowe, Missouri. 
Periodion! dealers generally throughout the United 

Mtates have it for aale. 
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Cay It is said that the Commissioner and 
Surgeon who sit at the Court House of Mer- 
cer county, New Jersey, to examine applica- 
tions for exemption from draft, have been 
astonished at the great number of maladies, 
and the great number of people afflicted by 
them in that county. (ne man from Hope- 
well appeared to combine in his system nearly 
all the diseases in the medical calendar—et 
least, all that a man could have and still be 
alive and kicking. Having several cases of 
this kind, the surgeon finally inquired ;—~ 
“Have you doctors in Hopewell?!" “ Yea, 
plenty of them.” “ How is it then that there 
are so many diseased among you!” “The 
fact is,” said the afflicted man, “ we have so 
many doctors that it ls a wonder thet any- 
body is in a fit condition to be drafted ase 
soldier.” The surgeon, no doubt, felt that he 
was completely answered. 

em” “ When! goes a shopping,” said an 
old lady, “I allers ask for what I wants, and 
if they have it, and it's suitable, and I feel in- 
clined to take it, and it's cheap, and it can’t be 
got any place for less, I almost allers take It, 
without chaffering about It all day, as most 
people do.” 

tw” Never sit or lie down in a current of 
alr, or remoy@any of the clothing afer coas 
ing from active exercise, Instead of lighten. 
ing the dresa, it should be increased under 
these circumstances, by throwing on a cloak, 
cape, or shawl, even in summer. Attention 
to this simple rule would save many lives 
annually, for the most dangerous and fatal 
forms of disease are caused by cooling off too 
rapidly. 

¢#” Harmen was one day walking along, 
in bis usual Inebriated state, when hé stepped 
upon a grating, which was inadvertently out 
of place. The result was, that Harmen and 
the grate disappeared beneath the sidewalk. 
Harmen, after picking himself up, looked 
around to take @ survey of the place. He 
espled the grate, which he took hold of, with 
the remark, “ Well, I have made a gridiron 
by the operation, anyhow.” 

tw Dip You Even!—Auguatus, “T say, 
Aunt! Did you see what the newspaper 
says about the Eclipse!" Aunt, “No! What 
does it say? read it child! anything relating 
to that wonderful event is interesting.” 
Augustus. “ Why, it says that it is expected 
to have an extraordinary effect upon the 
Inferior animals! my wig! I'd have you and 
the girls look out for squalls !"—{ Diaguating 
Tne. Minded Boy.) 

(7 Many aman derives all his firmness 
and strength from his wife; she is not only 
hia rib but his back. bone 


MALRLAGES, 


{4 Marringe potics must alwaye by socom 
panied ly & .eapounible name. 





On the 18th ultimo, by the Rev J. Kennard, 
Mr. Loum Genmany, to Mins Awenia Lex, both 
of this city 

On the [7th ultimo, by the Rev. W)C. Best, 
Mr. Lewis Havens, to Mise Witte F only daugh 
ter of the late Nicholas Stinebeck, LU, 8 N. both 
of thin « ily 

On the [ith of Sept, IN@2, by John G. Wilson, 
Vv. M., Me. dames Portren, to Mise Bice 
Cosven, both of thie city 


Onthe 2th of Aug. by the Rev. A. HB. Bald 
who, Mr Titmotmone Th Jackson to Annie W 
Hewns, both of this city 

On the 10th alltime, by the Rew TO J) Shep 
herd, Mr Rowano hl. Yous, to Miss Atice I 
Boiiey, both of this city 

On the 2tat of Aug, IN61, by the Rew, EB. ¢ 
Atubler, Mr. Titomas Jd) DPrnwines, to Mise Ilan 
hind ©, Jeannine, both of thin city 


On the 2th of May, by the Rev W. Catheart, 
Mr Jouwn Fo MeCourenmos, Engineer, Uo SN, 
to Mies Kacnet Koss rant, of thin city 


DEATHS. 


Notices of Deaths mast always be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 








Ou dti day, 46th ultime, Wittianm L. Frisian, 
in bia Slet pear 


Ot yellow fever, on the td ultimo, at Key Weat 
while in charge of the ft S. Ilospital, at that 
port, Davin DT. Lewis, MD). in his 4d year 

(in the 26d ultione, Mere. Braza, wife of Rebert 
Looney 

On od day, Vth mo, Jd ulti, Many, @idow 
of the lat Anthony aylor, in her Sid year 

-On the Zéd altime, Kertan & Mery, wife of 
iobt, P. Metz 

On the 22d ultime, Daviv HE Evans, in his 
Md year 

Ou the 2iet ultiong, Many, wife ot Wim Smith 
in ber Goth year 

hu the Jlet instant, Maneanet Partenesos 


wife of dota Patterson, tn her 28th year 


On the “nth uitinno, Mra, Si sanna Bory, io 
her “7th year 
On the 2th ultime, Konenr Bennywesr, in 


bis 4nh year 


Ou the 19th ulthwwo, Mr. douse 8 Coom in ble 
Ath year 

On the Sth ultime, Groner Evite, in bis oth 
year 





BANK NOTE LIST. 
ComascteD POR THs BaTuRDar Kvanine Poser, 
BY WITHEKS & PETEKSAON, BANKERS, 
No SY Bouth Lhurd Street. 


Phidadephra, \ phenler 21, V8B2. 
A abana eae, Missueu idise 
Canada tear Nebraska 
Compectiout sie) New Hrunewios Wie 
de aware per New Hampenire icv 
Yei.oftocamts tus Newlerees partoiie 
F orida —de NV. Cu ide 
‘seuTge wads New Vork “tate " 
{eee Sdie North Carqiine da, 
iediase ftosde. Novatoota 6 dua, 
lows dia. avo de 
Kaneas Pecos? race parte ¢ dia, 
Kentacky Lie. Roode |e aad ide 
lewemne * fie. Boats Care we ds 
ta tie Teanessce » dis. 
art and toS da. | Tesas o 
wena huselte edie. Vermont ide 
obeae tedia.| Virgiawe adie 
Leeecta eoous 8 ada. 
aniec ep 





l O YOU WANT LUXKURIANT WIHI8- 
KEKRS OR MUSTACHIEN® My ©%- 

fo! ENT will force them to yrow " 

Weeks (apon the emoothest face) withoa! stain 


or injury to the skin Prive 61) eent nail 
post free, to any address, on receipt of an order 
K &. GRALAM, 
100 Nassau St, New York City 


RATES OF ADY ; 
nin Cheat ce 
Ear” Payment ts required in advance. 


WITHERS & PETERSON 
39 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADA. 


STOCK »«» EXCHANGE 
BROKERS. ~ 
STOCKA, BONDS, de. Bougt and Sold ot 


Board of Brokers 
7810 TRRASUBY NOTES coustently on 
hand, and will be sold at lowest , 


All orders for +4 
Collection on. dames 
. 
om { paeme, a test 
= FTS furnished on all accessible pointe . 


aM 
A’ 


shew oe DEON teachers, 


. pow diner ty we tt ae nes 

For selling and renting Bc properties. . 
Wanted—Experienced Teachers of 
Faencu, Music and Daawixe. 


Circulars, giving details, sent when ap- 
abet Wt wou AN & COMPANT 
$00 Bradwsy, Nee York. 


Baawca Orrtce—35 North Fourth @., 
augl6 tf Philade!pbhia. 


rb i 


—PHILADE NIA, 


B. FRANK PALMER, 


Sunonon Anti to Tux Mapicay CoLiaors 
any Hosrrrats; Autuon or Naw Ruies 
ror Amrutations; InvENron oF THE 
“Patmen Aum,” Leo, &c., has removed to 

THE STONE EDIFICE, 

No, 1609 Chestnut St., Philad'a —1608, 

Turre Bquankes Weer oF ree Onn Brawn. 
This Establishment, erected at creat expense, 

for the business, combines every possible com 

fort and facility tor Burgtvo Artistle 

The Proprietor will devote hia atten- 
tion to the Profession at this Flouse, and son- 
struct the “ PALMER LIMBS" (under the New 
Patents), in unexampled perfection, Thowsands of 
these Lamha are worn (th h few are sus is 
ond a galaxy of yold and silver medals (@ “ Fire 
Prizes” won, over all competition, in the prinet 
pal cities of the world), attests the public value 
of these Inventions, AQ genuine * Daler Livnba’’ 
have the name of the inventor afized. 

Jem 4, which contain the New Mules for 
Amputations, and fall information for meen bee 
want of limba, seut free to applicants, by mall or 
otherwise, 

The attention of Burgeons, Physicians, and all 
persons interested, is moet respectfully solicited, 

All former partnerships have expired by liml- 
tation. Address 

B. FRANK PALMEK, Surgeon-Artle 
oclély 1909 Chestnut Bt, Phila 


PAIN, GRAVITY, MAGNETISM. 


These are no times for anything bat frets. 
And at length a fact ils known in medicine; it ls 
this that pain Is relleved and disease cured by 


PURGATION WITH BRANDRETI'S PILLS 


This ls ae much « fact in medicine as that the 
magnet is a fact In navigation, or that gravity ts 
a fact in astronomy, or that light le but heat rari 
fled, but which a plece of glass can condense into 
heat again 
Hut the great fact of the prosent doy is that 


BKANDRETIOS PILLS 


tuvariably open the bowels, aud that all the ba 
thors which cause palu are controlled by nataral 
affinity by this 


GREAT MEDICINE 


IMPORTANT TO Tilosk LIVING IN FEVER 
AND AGUE DISTRICTS 


Mr, Jota Pudney, Springfield, L nion Uo, New 
Jeracy, haa used HKANDRET Ha VEGETANLE 
LNIVERSAL PILLS for fifteen years ia hu & 
tmity, and for all hie bande: in which time these 
Ville have cured them of Billous affections, Head 
ache, Kihheumatiom, Fever and Ague, Measles, 
Whooping Cough, and lo fect all the diseasee to 
which a large family la occastonally eulyect ‘ 
them te fll, and will 

















wae ee a wee ee ee 


faye he hat never known 
bre please dto give bis testimony at ail times In 
favor of Brandreth « Pills 

(Signed) JOUN PUDNEY, Springtield, Uniog 
Co 


id at the PRIN 
and 4 UNION 


BKANDKETIOS PILLS are x 
CIPAL OF FICK 204. CANAL OT 
BQUAKE, New York 


foitain your fret ot these 


eopply from ome 
depota of from one of the roynlar adver ised 


for the GENUINE KRANDRE TICS 
tiscern be 


ageute 
VILLAS y will tl hnow howty 
tween the trae and the ta 

Price BS conte each sldty MAS SHARE 
FEK, No. §@ North Righth ot ‘| mole Mb ua 
by Tl W DYOTT & SONS No 283 North Se 
cond atreet, Phihace pe table 


hia, and by all re 


dealers in tuedio ines tboteow 


‘OUGHS, COLDS, CONSLMPTION, 
(Asi A, BRONCHITIS, &c. 

pr DP JAYNE'S FXEECTORANT bas beet 
for thirty veare the standard t 

RECENT C40) 4998, and GoLite PLEURI 


Tle PAINS, « mily 


ed by Ite diaphoret 
rant fuew 

ASLIIMA it alway afer ’ +s the 
fo die cont rth and by 
prefveing foe expeetorat at come removes 
ell ditticulty of breathing 

BKRONCTIITIS readily s s tuthe Expecto 
rant It seutetues the inflammation which ex 
tends through the wind tubes, produces [tee ex 
pectoration aud suppresses at once the « gh 
and ait 

CONSUMPTION. Por thie insidivas aad 
fatal disewee no remedy on earth lis cer bees 
tonnd so effectual It subdues th 4 mation, 
rellesem the vagh and pain, and removes the dit- 
teulty of breathing, and produ san eas) ©\ pec- 
toration, whereby all irritating and tructing 
matters are removed from the ‘ 

WHOOPING COUGH ts promptly relewed 
by this Expectorant It *! s the duratios 
of the diseases one half and creatly Gaitlz ates tae 
seufferto ge of the patien'! 

In atl PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, ia 
CROUP, PLEURISY, et t will be found to be 
prompt, aafe pleasant andr lable 

This Fepectorant is prepared only at 343 
CHESTNUT Street, and for eale by Drugyiste 
Keterally mar 3+! 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, Maiz- 


'yingt O18) Limes, fo 28 cente (in 6liver); 
f dittereut powers for 61. Mailed free 
Address F P. BOWBN, 
tba Box 320 Boston, Mass, 


‘PuE CONFESSIONS AND EXPERI. 

ENCE OF AN INVALID.-——Published 
for the benetit aod as * warning and a caution to 
y ung men whe suffer from Nervous Debility, 
Premature Decay, &c., supplying at the same 
time the means of Self Cure, By ene who has 
eured bimeell after bei put to great expense 
through medical im oaition and quackery. B 
enclosing a post paid addressed envelope, 
copies may De had of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, ae 

apletf Bedford, Kings Co., N. ¥j 
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Wit and Humor. 


“DER SMALL POX.” 


The writer eat alongside the driver one 
morning, Just at break of day, as the stage 
drove oat of Blackberry , be was « through 
pamenger to Squash Point Li ware very col! 
morning. In order to break the fee for & con 
Verestion, he praised the fine points of the off 
horse. The driver thawed 

“ Yeas, ahe's « good hom, and | know how 
te trive him 

Tt was evidently s case of mixed breed. 

“ Where is Wood, who used to drive th 
@age!" 

“ He bes laid ep mit ter rumetiz, since yes- 
ter week, and I trives for him.” 

1 went on reading a newspaper. A fellow- 
pemenger on a beck seat, not having the fear 
of murdered Euglish on his hands, coaxed 
the Duteh driver into « long conversation, 
much to the delight of a very pretty Jersey 
blue belle, who laughed so merrily that it was 
contagious ; and in a few mimutes, from being 
like uate @ comyenticle, we were a* wide 
awake as one of Christy's audiences. By 
sunrise we were in excellent epirita, up to all 
sorts of fun, and when, little later, our stage 
stopped! at the first watering place, the driver 
found himeelf in the centre of a group of 
treaters to the distilled juice of apples 

“Here's a package to leave at Mra Seud 
der'e—the third house on the left band side 
afer you get tuto Jericho, What do you 
charge T™ asked a man who scemed to know 
the driver 

* Pout a leffy,” anawered he. 

Reoelving the diver, he gathered up the 
reins, and put the equare package in the stage 
box. Just ae he started the horses, he leaned 
his head ont of the stage, and looking back to 
the man who gave him the bundle, shouted 
owt the question — 

“Ter fird haus on ter lef hand out of 
Verfko 

The man didn't hear him, but the driver 
wee satiefied. On he went at a very good 
rate, considering bow heavy the roads were. 
Another tavers, more watering, more apple 
jack, Another long stretch of sand, and we 
were nearing Jericho 

“Any potty know der Miss Boutter haus!" 
asked the driver, bracing his feet on the mail 
bag, which lay tn front of him, and screwing 
his head round «0 as to face in 

There seemed to be a consultadon going on 
inside the stage 

*T don't know nobody o' that name tn Jeri 
che, do you, Lishe T' asked « weather beaten 
man who apparently went the same way 

“ There was old Squire Gow's da'ter, she's 
married a scudder, and moved up here some 
two years back Come to think on'l, guess 
she lives nigher to Glasshouse,” 
Lishe 

The driver finding he could get no Light out 
of the passengers, secing « tall, raw- boned 
woman washing some clothes In front of a 
howee, and who flew out of sight as the stage 
flew in, handed me the reins ashe jamped 











answered 


from his seat, and chased the fugitive, 
hallooing 
“Tfe got der emall pox; Tfe got der a 
Hlere his tolce wae lost as he dashed into 


the open door of the house, Bat tn a minute 
he reappeared, followed by a broom, with an 
enraged: woman annexed, and a loud voice 
shouting out 

“You gitout o' thie! Clear y ourself quicker 
lain’ going to have you diseasing honest 
folk, if you have the emal! pox 

“1 delle you I'fe got der amall pox. Ton't 
you versteth !— der amal) pox f" This time he 
shouted it out in capital letters, 

“Clear out! Tl call the mon folke if you 
don’t clear and at once shouted in a tip-top 
voloe, “ Tke—you The! Where are you” 

Ike made his appearance on the full ran, 

“1 dell you onset more, for der last dime 
Ife got de small pox, und Misther Ellie he 
gife me a leffy to give der amall pox to Miss 
Reutter und if dat vrow ts Miss Secutter, I 
promised to gif ber der small pox,” 

It was Miss Souttet: and l explained to her 
that It was a box he had for ber The affair 
Was soon settle! as reganied delivery, bat 
net as regarded the laughter and shouts of 
the oocupants of the old stage conch, as we 
rolled away from Jericho. The driver joined 
in, although be bad po earthly idea as to ite 
eauec, and added nota little to it, by saying, 
in e triumphant tone uf voice 

“LT ves pound to gif ter old vomans ter 
amall pox 


A COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


A Oorrespon tent of the Troy Whig, writing 
from Muidietury, Vi, gets off the following 
of the shallow metaphysics 
and mummery of most modern colleges 

You bave published the anecdote of a Col- 
lege student who kept a barrel of ale in his 
room for the benefit of his health, and who 
thought it moch improved from the ease with 
which he could Lif the barrel in comparison 
with that operation on his first using the 
medicine; there is another anoodote of the 
same person which has not appeare! in print 
Tt was the custom at the college where this 
gentleman attended, for the professors Wo put 
to the clase miscellaneous questions, which 
they were expected to answer of hand On 
one of these vooasions the professor (urned 
to our hero and asked him the following 

“To which, sir, doce the united voice of 
all antiquity ascribe the seniority, poetry or 
prose” 

The student rose with ihe utmost gravity, 
and wrning to the large crowd sesembled, 
oaid. 

“Gentlemen, the learned professor asks 
me, to which does the united voice of al) an- 
tiquity secribe the seniority, poetry or prose! 
I would ay & answer w the question, w 
Which dces the voice of ai! antiquity ascribe 

sealority,—poetry or prose, that I have 
the rew ides to whick it doe: ascribe 


te exterty, wd furthermore | dou’ cares 


good bur les ue 
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The student his seat, amid, not the 
lenghter, but wild demoniacal shrieks of the 


class Even the sober professor could pot re- 
strain bimectf, But discipline must be en- 
forced, and oar hero was summoned Ww ap- 


pear before the President. As be was not 
onused to summoners of that he mun. 
tered leisurely to the executive apd 
confronted the Head of the Faculty, This 


what he had to say for bimeeif’ The stedent 
made «a long speech in exculpation, the 
groundwork of which wase—That from his 
earliest years be had possessed « great love 
for the truth, which compelled him to speak 


question, to which the united voice of all as 
iq sity eecribed the seniority, poetry or prose, 
he felt that he diin't know or care a straw, 
and gach was his regard for truth, that be had 
to say it right out, 
An Trew on THe Beer Queerion.—Jack 
Thingumbol lives by bis wite—eo he calle 
himee!f a literary character, although no 
body ever heard bim say « witty thing. Jack 
bas a washerwoman—who hasn't? "Tis 
Cleanliness’ shadow, and we are all clean 
folke, Last Baturday she came to him, bring 
ing shreds and patches 

“ Teavens™ cried he, “and do you call 
that my new linen shirt 

Jack never ip his life had other than cotton 
shirts, and they were none of the best 

“And falth I do, sure; it's the very same 
identical shirt your honor gave me Jast Mon- 
day.” 

“Qracious goodness, woman! what have 
you done to my shirtr” 

“ Bure, and I have done nothing but wash 

od it, and ironed it and starched it; the truth 
ia, yer honor, yer shirts are going.” 

“Call them back, good woman; woo them 
with new buttons, as children woo birds by 
putting salt on their tails.” 

“Och! yer honor, my mance don't permit 
me to put shirts to my customer's buttons.” 


A Casu Corromen.—In an interior town 
in old Gonnecticut lives an old character 
named Ben Hayden. Ben bas some good 
points; but be will run his face when and 
where hg can, and never pay. In the same 
town lives Mr. Jacob Bond, who keeps the 
store at the corner. Ben had a score there, 
hut to get his pay was more than Mr, I. was 
equal to, One day Den made his appearance 
with a bag and wheelbarrow, 

“Mr. Bond, | want to buy two bushels 
of corn, and I want t pay you the cash 
for i” 

“Very well,’ says Bo And so they both 
go up stairs, and LB. pute up the corn, and 
Ben takes it down, while Mr. B. stops to close 
up hie windowa, When he got down he saw 
old Ben some distance from the door, making 
for home, 

“Hlalloo, Ben! Y« 
pay the cash fur that corn.” 

Vid Ben sat down on one handle of his 
barrow, and cocking his head on one side, 
raid— 

“That's all true, Mr BL IT de want to pay 
you the cash for the corn, but 1 can't.” 


u eaid you wanted to 


SHUTTING DOORS, 


* Don't look so eross, Edward, when | call 
you back to shut the door, grand'pa fools the 
March wind, You have got to epend your 
life shutting doors, and might as well begin 
to learn now, Edward.” 

I ought to be 
1 am 


“Do forgive me, gran'pa 
ashamed. But what de you mean? 
going to college, and then I'm going to be a 
lawyer.” 

“Well, admitting all that, I 
‘Squire Edward Carter’ will have a good 
many doors to shut, ul he ever makes much 
of a ttn.” 


“ What kind of doors’ Do tell me, grand’ 


imagine 


pa” 
“Sit down «a minute, and I'l) give you a 


list 

“In the first place, the door of » rears 
must be closed against he bad language and 
evil counsel of the boys and young men you 
will meet at a¢chool and college, or you will 


be uadone Let them once get possession of 


that door, and IT woald net give much for 
Rdward Carter's future prospects 

“The deer of your eyes, too, must be shat 
against bad books, fdle 
wicked newspapers, or your studios will be 
neglected, and you will grow up « weeless 
ignorant man. You will have to close them 
sometimes against the fine things exposed 
for wale in the store windows, or you will 
never learn to lay up money. or have any 
lefl lo give away 

“The door of your ipa will need eapecial 
oare; for they guard an unruly member, 
Which makes great use of the bad company 
let in at the door of the eyes and ears That 
door is very apt to blow open, and if net con 
santly watched, will let out angry, iifling, 
or vulgar words It will backbite sometimes 
worse than a March wind, if it is left open too 
long. I would advise you to keep & shut 
much of th® time till you have laid up a store 
of knowledge, or, at least, till you bare some 
thing valuable to say 

“The inner door of your heart must be well 
shut against temptation; for conscience, the 
doorkeeper, grows very indifferent if you dis 
regard her call, and sometimes drops asleep 
at her post; and when you may think you 
are doing very well, you are fast going dewn 
to ruin. 

“If you carefully guard the outside doors 
of the eyes and ears and lipa, you will keep 
Out many cold blasts of sin— which get in be 
fore you think 

“This ‘shaving doors,’ you see, Kiddie, 
will be & scrivus business—ope on whicd 
your well-doing im Unis life and the peat de 
pends.” 

6H The girls are taking w rowing of late. 
The female sex were always fond of “ put- 


novela, and low, 





ting in their var.” 
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Aunt Lavuna (ending her story).—* And th 
Grandmamma, gnashed ite horrid teeth and 





en the great cruel wolf, after heving devoured 
swallowed up Little Red Ridinghood!!!" 


Krrry —“ And what became of the cheesecakes?” 
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NEW METHOD OF RAISING MONEY, | 


We have heard the following story related 
by one who fully believed in its truth. Our 
neighbor, the Congregutionalist, seems to 
have an equal confidence, and we copy from 
ite columns :-— 

A strange story is related concerning Rev 
Ivory Hovey, who was settled in “ Manomet 
Ponda,” April 18, 1780, and continued pastor 
of this ancient church until Nov. 4, 1803, 
when, as their reoords aay, “ Mr. Hovey died, 
aged 80 years, to the great grief of his people.” 

Hlis grandfather, who resided in England, 
was in moderate circumstances, but he loved 
the Baviour, and had an earnest desire that a 
son whom God had given him should become 
a minister of the Gospel, Such, however, were 
his limited meana, that he could not educate 
his son for the sacred office, In these days 
of solicitade he is said to have been assured 
in a dream that a grandson should enter the 
ministry and labor for his Master. 

It chanced that on the occasion of building 
a barn, he sent his son, the father of Rev. 
Ivory Hovey, to the nearest village, to pur. 
chase nail While returning home, as he | 
was riding on horseback through a piece of 
woud, his saddle-bags being pretty well 
stored with nails, he waa met by a highway 
man who ordered him to deliver up his sadd « 
bags of money 

Mr. Hovey determined that some pains 
should be taken by this unwelcome intruder, 
and hastily threw the supposed treasure over 
the hedge which bordered the roadside. The 
robber sprang from hie horse to secure the 
prize, when Mr, Ilovey, leaving his own more 
tirdy animal, sprang into the empty saddle, 
and drove homeward 

The highwayman called loudly for Mr. 
llovey to stop, declaring “he was only in 
jest; but the Iatter, replying, “J am tn 
errneat,” drove forward, and on arriving 
home, found the saddle-bags of his new 
found horse well filled with “ filthy lucre.” 

This God sent treasure was preserved with 
much care, and with it Rev. Ivory [lovey was 
educated for the ministry, 





INFLUENCE OF SENSIBLE WOMEN, 


It is a wondrous advantage to a man, in 
every pursuit or avoecation, to secure an ad- 
Viser in a sensible woman. In woman there 
ia at once asubtie delicacy of tact, and a plain 
soundness of judgment, which are rarely 
combined to an equal degree in man. A 
woman, if she be really your friend, will 
have a sensilive regard for your character, 
She will seldom counse! you 
to do a shabby thing, for a woman friend 
always desires to be proad of you. At the 
same time her constitutional timidity makes 
her more cautious than your male friend. 
She, therefore, seldom counsels you to do an 
imprudent thing. By female friendships I 
mean pure frieodshipe —those in which there 
is no admixture of the passion of love, except 
in the married state. A man's best friend is 
a Wife of good sense and good heart, whom 
he loves and who loves him If he have 
Unat, he need not seek elsewhere. But sup- 
posing the man to be without such a belpmate, 
female friendships he must sull have, or his 
intellect will be without a garden, and there 
will be many an unheeded gap even in the 
strongest fence. Ketter and safer, of course, 
such friendships where disparities of years 
or circumstances put the idea of love oat of 
the question, Miidle life has rarely this ad- 
vantage youth and old age have. We may 
have female friendships with those much 
older than ourselvea Moliere’s old house- 
keeper was a great help to his genios; and 
Montaigne's philosophy takes both «a gentler 
and lofuer character of wisdom from ihe date 
in which he finds, in Marie de Gournay, an 
adopted daughter, “certainly beloved by me,” 
says the Horace of eseayista, “ with more than 
paternal love, and involved in my solitude 
aad retirement, as one of the best parts of my 
being.” Female friendship, indeed, is to a 
man “presidium ef dulce decus”—bulwark, 
sweetener, ornament of hus existence. To his 
mental culture it is invaluable; without it all 
his Knowledge of books will bever give him 
knowledge of the world.— Pulwer. 


honor, repute, 


t@” Beauly & « stronger and sarer wooer 
than loving words; so it ts that women woo 
Us More than we do them. 

(@ The gentieman who has boen trying 
tw raise the wind fads himeclf “ biown” ali 
over town 

ta” The ime when the wind is most de 
@ructive to forests te when i is chopping 





A GOOD EXERCISE. 

Several months ago, in visiting the school 
of Mr. Marsh, in New London, we witnessed 
a brief exercise which might very profitably 
be introduced into all our schools, and that 
without any interference with the regular 
lessons, It was a simple lesson, intended to 
train the eye and judgment in estimating dis- 
tance or length. The plan was somewhat as 
follows :—A class of ten or twelve boys was 
called to the blackboard, when directions 
were given to draw a line 6 inches long; a 
line 2 feet long; a line 3 feet long; a figure 1 
foot long and 8 inches wide; a circle 6 inches 
in diameter; a line | yard long, divided into 
feet and inches, etc. After cach was done, 
the teacher passed along with a measuring 
tape or stick, and tested each. The pupils 
had had some practice in such exercises, and 
they performed them with a surprising degree 
of promptness and accuracy. They had 
gained habits of observation and comparison. 
Not more than five minutes at a time need be 
taken at the board, but it will be found that 
the pupils will be induced to spend many 
minutea, that would otherwise be misim- 
proved, in practicing upon their slates, 
Teacher, try it. The exercise will afford 
relief from the severer studies of the school, 
and give a pleasant variety.—Conn. Com. 
Nehool Journal 


Agricultural. 


Encouragement for Husbandmen. 














For many years there have not been so 
gteat inducements for farmers all over the 
country to put forth their best efforts to pro- 
duce largely of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and other stock, and grain and vegetables as 
at present. The war in which the country 
is engaged, and which may, for anything that 
can now be seen to the contrary, continue 
for one, two, or five years, has created an 
extra demand for horses, mules, beef, pork, 
and wool, and taken from the farming dis- 
tricta many young men heretofore actively 
engaged in producing them. 

The stock on hand of these products of the 
farm was very large when the rebellion 
broke out, and consequently prices have not 
as yet been very much increased in the 
northern and western states. The foreign de- 
mand for grain increases from year to year, 
and it will probably be a long while before 
Europe will be able to produce enough to 
feed iis people. The United States will be 
loowed to to feed the hungry poor of En- 
gland, Ireland and Scotland. 

Demand and supply always has and always 
will govern and regulate the price of the pro- 
ducts of the earth. Speculation may step 
in and control for a time, but not long. The 
time has come when everything produced by 
manual! labor will command a remunerative 
price. Husbandry will be respected accord- 
ing to its importance to the other industrial 
interests of the country and the profits de- 
rived therefrom. 

The demand for borses for army and other 
purposes is such that the prices paid for them 
are from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 
higher than the same quality of horses sold 
for one year ago, and yet they are rising and 
will continue to rise so long as the supply is 
inadequate to the demand. Farmers who 
give their attention to the raising of good 
horses, will find it a remunerative business 
for the next few years, Cattle for beef, work 
and milk, thoagh not materially higher than 
one year ago, must advance considerably in 
price in the year to come, or we much mis- 
take the signs of the times. 

Those who have large stocks, or who have 
the means to produce them, will do well to 
double their efforts, with a certainty of reali- 
zing large profits. Wool, and especially the 
coarser grades, has not been so high for many 
years as now, and it is still rising. We have 
heard the opinion expressed by intelligent 
gentlemen, in whose judgment in such mat- 
ters we place much confidence, that should 
cotton continue as high a8 now, wool in fair 
lots, will bring from eighty cents to a dollar 
per pound withia the coming year. 

Iu these facts the farmer will not fail to 
ace much to encourage him to greater exer- 
thons to put into the market the greatest pos 
sible amount of the products of his farm, of 
whatever kind, and wisdom would dictate to 
many who are engaged in other pursuits, the 
propriety of giving his best energies to the 
proper cultivation of the earth, with every 
assurance of a bountiful return. — American 





reund. 


Steck Journal. 


DEPTH OF SOWING WHEAT. 


We have heard of an instance in England 
where wheat had been sown broacast on the 
land, and before it could be harrowed in, 
rain fell and continued to fall for days, 50 
that the seed never was covered, yet the crop 
did well. On theother band, we have known 
seed wheat ploughed in three or four inches 
deep, and this also did weil. 

Still, the depth at which it is best to sow 
wheat is a matter of some importance. If 
all the conditiuns are favorable, there may 
be little difference im the result of covering 
deep or shallow, or not at all. Bat in the 
case of a very dry fall, and especially on land 
from which « spring crop has been 
it is very important to bury the seed deep 
enough to insure moisture sufficient for ite ger- 
mination. Hence one advantage of sowing 
with the drill 

One of the editors of the Country Gentle- 
man sowed some wheat on the 21st of last May 
at various depths, and carefully noted the re- 
sult. That which was covered half an inch 
deep came up in 5 days; 1 inch deep in 6 
days ; 2 inches deep in 7 days; 3 inches deep 
in 8 days; 4 inches deep in 10 days; 6 inches 
deep in 12 days. Five weeks afterwards, 
there was no perceptible difference in that 
planted half an inch and an inch deep; that 
planted two inches deep was not quite so 
good; and so on decreasing in quality as the 
depth of planting increased. At six inches 
depth, there were but very few slender stalks. 

In the fall of the year the ground is warmer 

than in May, and it is well known that the 
warmer the soil, other things being equal, the 
sooner wil] seed germinate. On this account 
we should perhaps sow a little deeper in the 
autumn than in the spring. 
As a rule, we may conclude that the shal- 
lower grain is covered, so that a constant and 
adequate supply of moisture is furnished, the 
more rapidly will germination proceed. If 
wheat is sown early enough, rapid germina- 
tion is not very essential, and therefore the 
aim should be to get the wheat well and 
evenly covered, even if germination is delayed 
a few days. In the spring, when the ground 
is moist and cool, wheat need not be covered 
more than an inch deep. In the fall it may 
be covered deeper, say from one to two 
inches—and if the ground is very dry, a little 
deeper.— Genesee (N. Y.) Farmer. 





BEAUTY OF ENGLISH FARMS. 


A writer says: Of the picturesque beauty 
of English farms it is hardly possible to speak 
in terms too glowing. At a distance they 
present the appearance of innumerable parks. 
As you roam over a particular farm you 
are struck with the number, size and variety 
of the trees. The elm, some specimens of 
which we nurse and guard with eo much care 
on our Common, grows in its native soil to a 
surpassing magnitude, and is covered with a 
foliage of exceeding luxuriance. 

The walnut, whose fruit we import, is also 
a tree of immense size. We remember one 
in a brick yard at Bury St. Edmunds, amid 
the foliage of which a large house might be 
entirely hid in leafy June, This particular 
tree is said to be one of the largest trees in 
Europe. 

The magnificent horse-chestnut is found 
elsewhere, of wide spread and towering di- 
mensions. When you first see it in full foli- 
age, laden to the uppermost twig with its 
rich conical clusters of blossoms, you are fill- 
ed with astonishment and admiration. 


Useful Receipts. 


Removing Sunpunn.—If our young lady 
friends would like to know what will take otf 
tan and sunburn, let them take a handful of 
bran, pour a quart of boiling water on it, let 
it stand one hour, then strain. When cold 
put to ita pint of bay rum. Bottle and use 
it when needed. 

To Keer Burter.—A French journal 
tells this story :—“ In 1814,a woman of Cussy, 
being surprised by the Cossacks, concealed a 
crock of fresh butter which she did not want 
them to bave, in a fleld near her house. After 
the departure of the foreign visitors she tried 
to find the exact spot in which the butter was 
concealed, but did not succeed, and after a 
while the whole matter was forgotten. Last 
week some workmen digging the foundations 
of a house came upon the pot in question, 
and on opening what they expected to be a 
treasure, discovered the butter as white and 
firm as when buried forty-eight years before. 
Since exposure to the air it has, however, ac- 
quired an extremely rank taste.” 

To Conserve Peacnes.—Take the yellow 
peaches, pare them, and cut them from the 
stone in one piece; to 6 lbs. of peaches have 
2 lbs of sugar; make a syrup of } |b. of sugar, 
and a little water; put them in, and let them 
stay till they are quite clear; then take them 
up carefully on « dish, and set them in the 
sun to dry; pound the sugar fine, and strew 
over them, turning them over to let each part 
have some; do not put much on at a time, 
aud if any syrup is made remove them to 
fresh dishes; when they are sufficiently dry, 
lay them lightly in a jar, with a little sugar 
between each layer. 

Quince Marmatape.—Pare the quinces 
and cut them up fine; put the parings and 
cores to boil; then strain them; put in the 
quinces, and let them boil till soft; then 
mash them fine, and putin § lb. of sugar to 
1 Ib. of fruit; let them cook gently for two 
hours, and take them up in pint bowls; when 
cold, put brandy papers on the top of each, 
and paste them over; they will turn out 
whole to put on table. 

Marmatape or Mixep Farvurrs.— Pare 
equal quantities of peaches, apples, pears 
and quinces; cat them fine, and put them to 
boil with a pint of water to 6 lbs of fruit; 
let them cook thorough!y, but do not let them 
burn ; take them out and mash them well; 
clean the kettle, and put them back, with half 
their weight in sagar; let them cook very 


























GEOGRAPHICAL ENtoma,. 
WRITTEE POR THR SATCRDAT BVEXING Fost, 
I am composed of 49 letters. 

My 94, 2, 6, 5, 8, sw river in Germany, 

32, 34, 47, 8, 12, 11, is a country in Europe. 
57, 13, 40, 35, 22, 48, is a city in Russia, 
35, 33, 34, 1, 46, 29 iso town in New York. 
28, 17, 46, 20, iso river in Egypt. 
ai, 19, 15, 90, is & river in North Caro- 


£ 


E FEEES 
d 


ee OS Pe mart Bar. 
My 48, 41, 41, 26, 42, 41, $4, 96, te 
® county im I 


My 35, 46, 21, 90, 43, 40, 39, is » town im Ap 
kansas, 


My 48, 38, 49, 27, 37, 17, 31, 40, 27, 96, 34, te 
town in Maryland. 
My 2%, 4, 34, 7, 23, is one of the five great lakes. 
My 45, 29, 15, 9, 7, 25, is atown in Virginia 
My 10, 24, 34, 16, is a county in Kentucky. 
My 42, 4, 46, 18, 41, 25, is a county in Ohio. 
My 47, 46, 21, 85, 47, 8, 90, is a town im Spain. 
My 46, 45, 6, 12, 45, 49, 43, 45, 34, is @ town in 
England. 
My whole is the motto of every loyal patriot. 
M. F. KINEHART. 
Cottage Home, Frederick Co., Maryland, 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEW FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pose, 

My Ist is in safe but not in secure, 
My 2nd is in rain but not in snow, 
My 3rd is in grave but not in demure, 
My 4th is in rank but not in row, 
My 5th is in King but not in Queen, 
My 6th is in allow but not in admit, 
My 7th is in pink but not in green, 
My 8th is in wren but not in tomtit. 

My whole was a philosopher, more I cannot 


tell, 
For he’s so renowned you would know right 
well. 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. RUBY STEWART. 





CHARADE,. 

My whole is a word of foursyllables, and desig, 
nates a plant, whose root is considered a good 
medicine; the first syllable nicknames an Irish 
orator; the first and second together, a tight 
and spruce gentleman; and my third and fourth 
together, make an animal much dreaded by all. 


CHARADE,. 
Those who are deprived of a faculty which dis- 
tinguishes man from other animals, and that 
which wintry nights do, make a town in Becot- 
land. What is ite name? 

ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
The sum of an ascending series of numbers in 
arithmetical progression is 360; the equare of 
the number next to the last one is equal to the 
sum of the squares of all those preceding it, and 
the cube of the last number is equal to the sum 
of the cubes of all the others. Required—the 
numbers ? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pu. 








PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
A has 200 yards of linen, at 1s, 6d. ready money, 
per yard, which he barters with B, at 1s, 9d. per 
yard, taking buttons at Tigd. per gross, which 
are worth but 6d. How many gross of buttons 
will pay for the linen; who gets the best bar- 
gain; how much on the whole, and what per 
cent ? R. T. M. K. 
Pleasant Dale. 
ta An answer is requested. 


QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
If 6 time 6 is 64, 
What is my age when I'm called 06, 
In years (or parts) tell me my age, 
Before you turn another page. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
tay~ What is the most daring theft man can 
be guilty of? Ans.—Taking the chair at a pub 
lic meeting. 
tay” Why isa child who gets stout as he gets 
taller like a newspaper reporter? Anas.—Be- 
cause he picks up in formation 
ter” What is the diflerence between a trick of 
war and a gamecock? Ans.—One is a “ rue 
and the other Is a “ reoefer 
far~ Why does a backman think ita fine day 
when it rains hard? Ans.-—Because he considers 
it fare-weather 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
ENIGMA—The Saturday Evening Post, may 
its present prosperity continue. CHARADE— 
Bugbear. CHARADE—Plumpudding. 

Puzzia—The solution is as follows :— 


BIX IX XL 
IX x L 
8 I xX 


Answer to MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM, 
by W. K. Gondy, published May 19. The Easter 
eagle flies 85.375867562 miles, and overtakes the 
hawk in 1.7075173512 hours, when it hes flow? 
34.150347025 miles. The Northern eagle files 
65.954305002 miles, and overtakes the hawk '2 
1.7238578250 hours, when {t has flown 34477152 
501 miles. The curves described are called 
“ Curves of Pursuit.” Lalso send the apewer to 
my MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM published 
August 30. The hare ran 504 rods while the do€ 
was in pursuit, and the dog ran 756 rods to catch 
the hare. The curre the dog described is called 
“ Curve of Pursuit.” ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Zu. 
Appvcrion sy AX Ovraxc-Ovtane—4 
recent traveller in Borneo relates an abduc- 
tion case which exceeds in novelty anything 
which has occurred among the fast popals- 
tion of our large cities. A monstrous female 
ourang-outang, taking @ fancy to # poor Mu 
rut gentleman whom she saw bathing, drt 
ged him by force to a tree, which she com 
pelled him to climb, lodged him in a werm 
nest, watched him with feminine jealousy, 
fed him with fruit and palm cabbage, #24 
forced him to travel from one branch # an 
other instead of treadimg the ground. = 
tale is tragedy: for the ungrateful Mart 
not only ran away at the first opportua’'y: 
but afterwards shot the forest syrem with ® 
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